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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; 
CALIFORN’ , San Rafael 
WY ISS EL. MURISON S BOARDING 
and Day School for Girls. $600 per year, C ‘al 
Fall term commences Sept. : 


second, by Towns. 


culars on application. 


COLORADO, Colorado Springs. 
T°: MVE SCHOOL FOR , 
ee climate; home care. 


or business. Refers to Noah Porter, 
Pres. of Yale; Dr. Julius Sachs, 38 W. 


BOY S.— UN- 
Fits for college 

D.D., LL.D., ex- 
59th St., N. Y. 





city; Mr. Carl Fdelheim, N. Broad we, P hila.; Mr. ‘Augus- 
tus ee, 2000 Michigan Ave, Chicago. Address 
Cuas. W. HAtNes (A. B. Yale), Box 735, Colorado Springs. 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
ero 41N SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
ae yaratory school for both sexes. DwiGHtT HOLBROOK, 
A.M., Principal. 


FOR BOYS.— 


CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
PECLTORY SCHOOL, 
#8300, $250. Home influences; thorough sehool 
system; extensive groun gymnasfum; boathouse, 
&c. Address Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A.. Rector. 


CONNECTICUT, 


ILACK HALL 


Lyme. 
SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys, Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations, CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 
T7LSON GRAMMAR 


Preparatory School for Boys. 
bor Circular address E. W 


SCHOOL.—A 
$500 per year. 
. WILson, A.M. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 


Fe egg Boles de GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
(Founded in 1660.) One of the oldest Classical 


Schools in the United States. Prepares for College and 
Scientific School. Has pre pared more boys for Yale 
than any other school, atalogue, address G, L. Fox. 


C weer TH uT, New Haven, 33 Wall St 


Ms. S BARTLETT'S (FORMERLY 
Miss — s ag and Day Sehool for young la- 
dies will open Sept. 24. Cireulars sent on ap plication 


CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON'’S HOME 
School for girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27th. 
Number iimited. Circular sent on application. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington. 
re MISSES HEBB S ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and Day-School for Young 
Ladies and Girls, corner Franklin Street and Pennsy| 
vania Avenue, Wilmington, Del Fall term reopens 
September 20. For Circulars address the Principals. 

Early application should be made. 


ILuinots, Rockford. é 
JOCK FORD SEMINARY for Q@QQOUNG 
las “ s. College course, standard for Wimission 


same as Eastern colleges, Excellent preparatory course, 
Superior fé ax ilities for Music and art, Resident physi 
elan. Sargent system of gymnastics. For catalogues, 
address Miss ANNA B. GELSTON, Prin. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
VIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.— 
Law School. Nineteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber 8, 1888, 


Address HENRY D, HARLAN, See’y. 
MarR - AND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
{NDOLP HS SCHOOL.—Sarah 


* aN gan ide 
as N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experiene 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the 
nag of thisschool, Students are prepared for col 
ee, 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St, 

| 5 WORTH BOARDING AND DA} 

« School for Girls.—Mrs. H. P. Lefebvre, Principal. 
will reopen on Thursday, the 20th of Sep 
instruction embraces all the 
lish education, and 
practically 


This school 
tember The course of 
adios included in a thorough Eng 
the French and German languages are 
taught. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville 
“dt LIMOTHY SENGCLISH, PREN CH, 


rn and German Sehool for young ladies wi reopen 


September 20, IS88, Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
Miss S. KR. C arter 
MARYLAND, Charlotte Hall, St. Mary’s Co. 


“MHARLOTTE HALL SCHOOL.—WILL 
commence its 115th vear Sept. "a. 1888. Situa 
tion unsurpasse t for heaith Extensive grounds. Tho 
rough military training Ferms, #160 for board and 
tuition for ten months. 
Full particulars, address 
k. W. SILvesTer, Principal 


MARYLAND, Reisterstown 


THE HANNAH MORE ACADEM Y.— 

Careful training. thorough instruction, and the 

influenees of a Christian home in a healthy neigh 
bornood. Rev. ARTHUR J. Ricu, A.M... M,D 

MASSACHUSETTS, Andover, 

AA tastes ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies, Thesixtieth year opens on Thursday, 

Sept. sth. For catalogues oe ale to W. F. Draper; for 


sisiealon to Miss PHILENA Mckei 
MASSACHUSETTs, Billerica. 
1 ITCHELL SS BOYS’ 
miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
strictly select Familiy School 
Fall term commences 
A.M.. Principal, 


. Prine ipal. 
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Boston and Lowell R. R.A 


for boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. 
Oct. Ist. Address M. C. MITCHELL, 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston. 
xpose IN UNIVERSITY Law School. 
, Address the Dean 


BENNETT, LL.D. 


EpwuND H, 





SCHOOL, 178) 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
“ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young La- 
7 dies. The 3sthyear. For Catalogue, ete., aadress 
Rev. GeO. GANNETT, D.D., 60 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
TEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music. The largest and best equipped in the 








world—100 instructors, 2,252 students last year. Tho 
rough instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Piano and Organ Tuning. Fine Arts, Oratory, Litera 


ture, French, German, and Italian Languages, English 
Branches, Gymnastics. ete. Tuition, $) to $25; board 
and room with steam heat and electric light, 35 to $7.50 
pe 4 week, 
Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1888. For Illustrated Calen 
dar, giving full information, address 
E, TouRGEE, Director, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITOTE OF TECHNOLOG) 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
kngineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. 
MUNROR, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


- MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 

Beet NCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year). 

, Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo- 
gy isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun- 
ey Hall at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics. The location of the school 
bui'ding, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 


Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 






3} Marlborough St. 
SCHOOL FOR 


—Advanced courses 


pe HUSETTS, Boston, 
Vie Yc SAS 
l Girls will reopen October 1. 
of instruction a special feature. 
Circulars sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
| LSS TELOUE £. FIERSEY'S 
af school for girls; the fall term will open Octo- 
ber 3. Circulars sent on application to the principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
V ME. FE. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
Us and English Home School for six girls reopens 
September 17,1888. Highest references 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 36 Commonwealth Ave. 
OME FOR YOUNG LADY STU- 
dents,--Miss Putnam, having relinquished her 
school in Marlborough Street, will receive into her 
family a limited number of young ladies who may 
wish to avail themselves of the superior educational 
facilities which Boston affords. She will make ade- 
lightful home for them, giving them the same privi 
leges and social advantages as though they were her 
pupils Her beautiful house in Commonwealth Ave 
hue presents unusual attractions. Address 
Miss PUTNAM, 


Morton St,,Forest Hills. 
WNE'S HOME 


and Children reopens 


M ae HUSETTS, Boston, 


V fos: M. BRO! 
l Se 7 for Young Ladies 


Oct. 1, 1888. Number of pupils limited. References, 
Mrs. ? ames Freeman Clarke, Jamatca Plain, Mass., Cy 
rus Bartol, D.D., Miss Marv Bartot, Chestnut St., Bos 


ton, Mass., Col. and Mrs. Stone, South Bos 


ton, Mass. 


Henry W. 


112 Newbury Street, 
SCHOOL 
A limited 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
7 Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Technology and for 
ALBERT HALE, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
KR: HALES 
prepares for the Institute of 
Harvard College. Address 
Boston Highlands. 
IONXEURY LATIN SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Founded 1645, Examination for ad 
vanced standing Sept 15. For catalogue and informa 
tion app ly to WILLIAM C, COLLAR, A.M 
: MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
( ARLETON SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
- Home and day pupils. Select and safe. $550 per 
Next term beuins Septe mber 12, 1888. Fore oe u 
I, N. CARLETON, A. 


MASSA¢ aay 


year. 

lars address 
MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
HAYER ACADEMY. 
First term, twelfth year, begins 


Sept. 12. For information address 
J. B. SEWALL, 


Wednesday, 
South Braintree. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
Fags 1RATION FOR HARVARD COL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
stage. Pupils also fitted for advauced standing. 
GEORGE A. HILL, A.M., and JOHN W. DaLZELL, A. -B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
/ OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects, Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. BE. Aprot, Ph.D., Proprie- 
tor. Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Mass. 





. Duxbury, Powder Point. 
PREPARA 


Preparation for 


MASSACHUSETTS 
. CLEN ITP IC 


Sehool. A home school for bovs. 


Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. a wories. 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP, B. (i. E. T.), 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfleld. 
WOSPECT HILL School for Young La- 


dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869, 
James C, Parsons, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 

HE MISSES ALLEN WILL 

their Boarding and Day Sehoo! for girls Sept. 

25th. English branches thoroughly taught. Special 

advantages in the study of Languages, Literature, Mu 

sic, and Art. Students specially prepared for a colle- 
giate course. Circulars sent on application. 
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** Perhaps there is no more agreeable series than * rhe 
meverispeses tlheneum 
“At once very dainty and very serviceable.’’ {ou 
demy. 
‘Beautifully printed on rough paper,’’—-Pall Mall 
Gazette 


Nothing more dainty has been issued from the 
ines "~_St. James's Ga t 

* Perfectly printel, and as fit for the as the 
drawing room.’’——Spectator 


pocket 


‘Deserves loving conservation by all who prize the 
rare arts of excellent topoyraphy an " paper - making.’ 
Vanity Fuir. 
“Leaves nothing 
graphical perfection,’ 


to be desired in the way of typo- 
Church Tine 
Each volume in Elzevir Svo, cloth extra, gilt 


tops. Sold separately at $2.00. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUB- 
LISHED: 
LAYS OF A LAZY MINSTREL. 
Ry J. Ashby-Sterry, author of * Boudoir Ballads,’ 
*Shuttiecock Papers,’ et« Small crown 8vo, 


CHA UCER’S CANTERBURY 
TALES. 

SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Ed- 
ited by Edward Dowden With a Frontispiece 
etched by Leopold) Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ES- 
SAYS Selected and Annotated by Austin Dobson 
With a Miniature Frontispiece by Kh. Caldecott 


ENGLISH LYRICS. 

FRENCH LYRICS. Selected 
Annotated by George Saintsbury. 

FIRDAUSI IN EXILE. By Fa- 
mund Gosse. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE. 
By Austin Dobson 

OLD WORLDIDYLLS. 
Dobson. 

GAY'S FABLES. 
Austin Dobson, 

XXXII BALLADES IN 
CHINA. By Andrew Lang. 

RHYMES ALA MODE, By An- 


drew Lang 
HORATI FLACCI OPERA. 
DE QUINCE Y’SCONFESSIONS 


of an English Opium-Eater, Reprinted from the 
First Edition With Notes of De Quincey’s Con 
versations, by Richard Woodhouse, and other Ad 
ditions, Edited by Richard Garnett, 


ENGLISH ODES. Selected by Ed- 


mund Gosse, With Frontispiece on India Paper by 
A 


4 LIST OF 


2 vols 


and 


By Austin 
With Memoir by 


BLUE 


Hamo The nye ft, ALR 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
2 vols. 

MILTON’S SONNETS. Edited 


by Mark 


LETTERS AND JOURN. 1LS OF 


Jonathan Swift. Selected and Edited, with a Com 
mentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane Poole. 


LONDON LYRICS. 
Locker. 

THE LOVE SONNETS OF PRO- 
TEUS By Wilfrid Ss. Blunt 

SHELLEY'S POEMS. A Selec- 
tion, Edited, with Preface, by Richard Garnett 

ANCIENT BALLADS AND LE- 
GENDS OF HINDUSTAN By Toru Dutt. 

THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH 


SONNETS. ¢ en and Edited by David M. Main 


SWIFT'S LETTERS AND 


JOURNALS, 
THE VICAR OF bail AKEFIELD. 
By oO ver Goldsmith With ‘ e and Notes by 


Austin Dobson, 
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++ Th above books sent upon receipt of adve 


| plain but Academic English.”’ 


By Frederick 
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Srom the past has reason to be grateful.’”’ 


tixed price. 


The Nation. 


“The respectable and sometimes ercellent translations 
of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature what rail 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’-—RK. W. Emer 
son. 
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allowing a reporter to criticise the placing of 
this article on the free list. Some of his cri- 
ticisms are very funny. What, for in- 
stance, shall be said of a writer 
in arguing that 
the duty has destroyed the 
‘To-day the article is 


who, 
from 
industry ” in 


frecing quinine 


this country, says: 
no cheaper than it would have been if the 
duty of 20 per cent. had not been taken off"? 
This remarkable ‘‘ argument” is coupled 
with the equally remarkable statement that 
quinine ‘‘ has become so low as only to pay 
for growing (sic) in such countries as 
Java, India, and Ceylon, 
are paid from twelve to eighteen cents a day.” 
Of course it is cheap labor that is ruining the 
It always is, even when the 


where laborers 


home market. 
article is ‘‘no cheaper than it would have 
been” with the duty retained. ‘‘ Manufac 
turers and dealers who have given informa- 


“e 


tion to the Tribune reporter on the subject 
were averse to having their names mention- 
ed,” says this writer. We should think they 
would be. Public association with an ass is 
never agreeable. 


The Legislature has passed the so-called 
Yates Prison Bill, which retains some of the 
minor features of the original Yates bill of 
last winter, without the chief and altogether 
objectionable provision of that measure. It 
is not proposed by this modified bill to rele- 
gate to the counties convicts now liable to 
sentence in the State prisons, as the original 
bill did. 
simply the manner in which convicts shall be 
employed under the laws for sentencing as 
they now exist; the intention being, as we 
understand it, to reduce the competition of 
prison labor with outside labor to the mini- 
mum. It forbids the use of machinery alto 
gether in all prisons in the State, whether 
they be under State or local control, and 
renews the existing prohibition of contract 
labor, with the further provision that 
no labor shall be required of convicts on 


The pending measure provides 


which a profit shall accrue to any individual, 
firm, or association. Infact, the only labor 
allowed in these penal institutions under 
this bill is such as will produce articles of 
consumption within the institutions them 
selves, or within other State institutions not 
of a penal character, like asylums, reforma- 
tory schools, houses of refuge, and so forth. 
Clothing for inmates and other such neces 
saries which are provided by the State are 
included among the articles that may 
be manufactured in the prisons. The 
distribution of the products of this sort 
of labor is placed in control of a Board con- 
sisting of the Comptroller, the Superintend- 
ent of State Prisons, and the Chairman of 
the State Board of Charities. The purchas- 
ing of articles in the open market for con- 


sumption in State institutions is forbidden, 
except in case they cannot be had from this 
Board upon requisition. It is clear from 
the provisions of this bill that the mainte- 
nance of prisoners must be provided out of 
the State Treasury, except as to articles 
they may produce within the terms of the 
bill. It is a demagogic makeshift and a dis- 
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a heavy burden upen the taxpayers for no 
other reason than that the weak-kneed poli- 
ticians of both parties may angle for the 
‘labor vote.” 








| 
| 





graceful avoidance of publicduty. It places 








Gov. Hill's message in reference to the 
amendment of the Penal Code in such a 


way as to legalize boycotting and other forms 
of trade-union tyranny, is the most auda- 
cious piece of demagogism that even he has 
ever perpetrated. He took the step in 
the hope of counteracting thereby the hos- 
tility among the laboring men which his veto 
of the Ballot-Reform Bill caused. The bill 
which Senator Reilly introduced as car- 
rying out the Governor's suggestions, erased 
from the conspiracy laws the word ‘‘ intim! 
dation,” which would make it impossible for 
the courts to punish such offences as, were 
recently committed against the foreman, 
Hartt, for whose benefit the Mayor is receiv- 
Legislature was 


ing subscriptions. The 
proof against this temptation, but, acting 
upon another of the Governor's recommen- 
dations, and taking him at his word when 
he least expected to be so taken, it has re- 
moved from oftice an Aqueduct Commission 
which never ought to have existed and which 
has failed to fulfil the trust confided to it. 
It has given us a plan for a new Com- 
mission which will at least be constructed 
on a proper basis. and which we have 
confidence enough in Mayor Hewitt to be- 
lieve will be composed of the best material 
that can be found among our citizens. For 
this invaluable and unexpected achievement 
we are indebted primarily to the work 
of the Fassett Investigating Committee. 
There could be no stronger evidence of 
the value of public investigations than is 
thus afforded. Through the 
made we have forced a Governor and | 
a Legislature, who entered into a shame- | 
ful ‘‘combine” to plunder this city in the 
interest of politics, to confess that they did 
wrong, and to unite for the undoing of that 
wrong. We say unite, for, however unwill- 
ing the Governor may be to sign the bill, 
he cannot refuse to approve it. 





revelations | 


When one reads, as we did on Tuesday morn- 
ing in the Chicago despatches, that the Brother- 
hood of Engineers are determined not to de- 
clare ‘‘ off’ the strike against the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, but that the 
strikers are to keep on. striking; and when | 
we remember that striking, after the places 
of the strikers have been satisfactorily fill- 
ed, means simply the maintenance of a 
system of annoyance and 
the persons and property of a lawful busi- 
ness, one naturally asks whether it is not 
about time for the law of the land to declare 
how long a strike may last. The strike | 
against the C., B. & Q., which is now kept 
up at Chicago, in no respect differs from the | 
ordinary boycott by which Hartt was pre- 
vented from earning a living. It is simply a 
system of organized intimidation, with oc- | 





mischief against 


casional strokes of violence, practised on 
persons engaged in a legal calling. When a 
parcel of criminal loafers persist in such a 
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game, under pretence that they are ‘‘ on 
strike,” should the judges or police magis- 
trates not be empowered to declare a strike 
‘‘ off ” themselves, and treat further per- 
sistence in it as evidence of designs against 
the public peace? We think they should. 
The present state of thingsis simply a modi- 
tied form of the modern Greek brigandage, 
under which loafers were allowed to capture 
and hold to ransom travellers and people of 
property as the lawful prizes of poor men. 


The Press the other day stated that it had re- 
ceived ‘ private advices”? which represented 
that ‘the Mugwumps of Massachusetts have 
almost entirely abandoned their organization 
and returned to the Republican told”; that 
‘* men like Charles R. Codman and George 
Fred. Williams are now in full sympathy 
with the Republicans on civil-service reform, 
and disgusted with Democratic hypocrisy.” 
Mr. Williams is abroad, but a letter from 
him has been published showing that he will 
heartily support Mr. Cleveland. As for Col. 
Codman,we can assure the ess that, being 
a tariff-reformer, he expects to support the 
Democratic party as long as it maintains its 
present attitude. As for civil-service reform, 
he is, of course, opposed to the spoilsmen 
wherever found, but he is also of the opinion 
that they abound among the managers of 
both parties, and that nothing would be 
gained for the cause of civil-service reform 
by supporting Gen. Harrison, It is true that 
the Mugwumps of Massachusetts have aban- 
doned, or rather have not thought it necessa- 
ry to revive, their organization, but they 
have by no means ‘‘returned to the Republi- 


can fold.” On the contrary, it is the opinion 


| of Col. Codman that the greater number of 


them will openly and aggressively support 
Cleveland, as they are not only civil-service 
reformers, but revenue reformers as well. 
The Press has evidently been the victim of 
some deceiver. 


“ZL. W.,” a man who we once thought 
was sensible and careful, sends the Press from 
Washington a beautiful campaign story of a 
young man named Curtis, ‘‘ fortunate enough 
to be a nephew of George William Curtis, 
formerly Mugwump, but now Democratic 
editor of Z/arper’s Weekly.” The young man 
was sent by President Cleveland—so runs the 
tale—to the Assistant Attorney-General, who 
was directed to employ Curtis at $2,000 a 
year, ‘‘ whether he was competent or not.” 
He proved incompetent, of course, but could 
not be dismissed, being a Presidential ap 
pointee, so they made a place for him in 
the Board of Pension Appeats, where he now 
.S, as incompetent as ever. Perhaps, says the 
yhoughtful and candid “ Z. L. W.” 


‘* perhaps Mr. George William Curtis had no 
hand in securing his nephew's appointment, 


| but the young man is very fortunate in having 


so eminent a civil-service reformer for an un- 
cle, and it is even more fortunate for him that 
consisteney is not onecf President Cleveland's 
attributes.” 


“Z. L. W.” has surely had journalistic expe. 
rience enough to know that no story of this 
kind ought to be as perfect as this one is. 
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A really good campaign story « rht to } yon < he ditTer ( f tv betw ‘ S 
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tlecks, flaws, or gaps in it, showit ut , 1a S to perl 

He | . ry ’ « 11 ’ } } int ‘ . ‘ 1 

piler to have been careful and = scrupulous portath f tl I I l llunga 


Alas for poor ‘‘ Z. L. W. Mr. G. W. Cur (j t met this move in the gat vn | 
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chool rhis being so, the other t railways Phe ( \ 
the story are of course left i ! \\ f t { l s \ 
hope, for ‘* Z. L. W.’s” sake ( rtut f s the ¢ ( l 
one litt me that can } r 1 o1 1 t Ss S t \ 
i it t r wits’ end | fus I 
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‘ ( i ( t ii > 
} } ruins, W I . i! t ( “ 
We were greatly amused, but of cours 
also pleased, on Sunday, by the announce 
s e ' , ‘ , ’ ry } 4 , , 
) . ) } Sta it t i s Anh hel 
ment from our old friend, the Norfolk Squire 0) 
‘ . ' ti 4 ‘ ‘ if is are'e t ‘ 
Mr. George Washington Sma v, that Mr : \ 
and Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt had passed ; ings 
UIss t « Wi i a 
through the ordeal of a short visit to Londor 
; ; / , t cou \ s «is WV t] 
* In the season without damage All door 
were open to them, the Squire says hen ieee : ’ 
‘ “ I y i I i t \ 
But they entered them under conditions s tlour or make something else and buy 
peculiar that by a little want of tact or , eee aaa 
sense they might easily have mad shipwreck ; : . ¢ 
of their social career this they e 
omitted to ck Their London experiences } ‘ \ 
3 been an unbroken series of su 1 es : : 
3 Thev have won the good of those w i $ i 0 bent t \ 
cood will is best worth hs ry and | W Mit Resident S kl | 
hear that from the beginning tothe end of their ‘ ‘ Hlis w 
London summer they have made a singh ie iain sa adap ie ereaas P 
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make shipwreck of their social eareer nd au ere t \ 
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t is right to add, a great deal ! esty 
a acnivate bias’ i 
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preciation of Mr. and Mrs. Vand 
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social tact when we assume that they ; , 
: him somewhat recklessly his ters 
owed their salvation to the Squire's ; ' = yw Q 
es friend He foresaw | that t Sve! 
) » ‘ nr f 
4 presence s a supply I strv. by s ‘fo 
house-to-house cackle. This is undoubtedly to the M rderate ' the Ext: r oft N 
what lthem through Which of us 
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. _ ‘ ‘ ‘ = 
the cares of his estates, by Quarter Sessions sabe ol ela aE ee eee Benak x ~ 
business, or by the preparation of his pre REE \\ ; 
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WHAT IT COSTS 


of 
the 
circumstance that few people have any idea 
of the amount of its burden, even tariff-re- 
formers usually confining to 
mere generalities concerning it. know 
what our military and naval 
cost, what we pay for pensions, and what 


PerRHAPs the most extraordinary feature 
the situation concerning the tariff lies in 


themselves 
We 


establishments 


we appropriate for the improvement of rivers 


and harbors. It is always open to any 
citizen, in or out of Congress, to object 
to the amounts expended for any of 


these purposes. But 
expend for the support of certain favored in 
dustries in this country is an absolutely un 
known quantity. Not only the 
majority of intelligent) persons utterly igno- 


are vreat 
rant of this amount, but it frequently hap 
pens that writers for the press, whose special 
business it is to treat these que stions, proceed 
upon an entirely false basis in estimating 
it. 

The customs duties collected 
ending June 80, 1887, amounted to S214, 
000,000. But this 
measure the cost 
in supporting its 


in the year 


does not in any way 


which the nation incurs 
protected industries. It 
not, indeed, form any part of that 
cost. These $21 1,000,000—if, for the 


sake of simplicity in the argument, we ig- 


does 


nore the existence of a surplus—are expend- 
ed for the general purposes of the Govern 
ment. 
and whether customs duties are the best way 


They have to be collected somehow, 
or not, is a question of general fiscal policy 
It is true that protective dutics apt to 
bear more heavily on the poor than on the 
rich, 
of luxury ; 
open to the objection of being difficult to alter 
indu: 
which is a serious objection 
these points have nothing to do 


are 


unless chiefly confined to articles 


it is true, also, that they are 


and trade, 
a tax; but 
at least di 


without disturbance to try 


to 


rectly—with the question we are now con- 
sidering, viz., How is the country 
paying to encourage the protected 
tries ? 

It is the money which never reaches the 
Treasury, but is paid out by consumers in the 
high prices of domestic articles, that consti 
Though it 
would be impossible to estimate the amount 


much 
indus 


tutes the expense of protection. 


of this tax with any degree of accuracy, 


a clear recognition of its nature is suf 
ficient to show that the aggregate 
must be stupendous. Let us take a single 


item, that of steel rails ; 
uniformity of this article rendering compari 


the amount which we | 








the simplicity and | 


son of prices and quantities comparatively | 


easy and reliable. 
The Statistical Abstr United 
States for 1887 vives the following figures of 


wt of the 
importation and of home production of stecl 
rails for the last twelve mouths covered by 
it : importation (year ending June 80, 1887), 
77,000 tons; home production (year ending 
December 31, 1886), 1,57! 

on steel rails was (and is) $17 per ton, so that 
the customs revenue 
about $1,300,000. 
ble quantity of foreign rails was imported, 
upon which it was possible to 


from this article was 
Inasmuch as a respecta- 


pay the duty 


079,000 tons. The duty | 
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and still to sell them in competition with do 
mestic rails, it is plain that the price here 
must have been something like $17 higher 
than what we should have had to pay for 
foreign rails in the absence of the duty. 
Reckoning the excess at only $15, however— 
and a comparison of British and American 
prices-current for the year shows that this is 
well within the mark—we have in this single 
item a bounty of about twenty-four million 
dollars paid in a single year to the steel-rail 
manufacturers alone. Something overa mil- 
lion dollars has been paid into the Treasury 
for the expenses of the people’s Government; 
twenty times as much has been given away 
to the steel-rail men, and hasentered into the 
cost of our railways, to be a permanent 
cbarge on farmers and merchants and the 
community generally. 

The same item of steel rails happens to 
furnish opportunity for another striking com 
mentary, and at the same time to bring out 
the magnitude of the bounty in a glaring 
light. A recent article in Mr. Robert P. 
Porter’s organ, the Press, undertook to 
state the amount paid out in wages in 
the production of a ton of steel rails. The 
amount intended is not simply the wages 
paid at the steel works; the editor had under- 
taken to ‘‘ trace back all the supplies for the 
steel works to their original sources, and to 
classify the outlays so as to show the portion 
that goes to the remuneration of labor from 
start and all that he is able to 
figure up is $14.85; while the duty, be it re 
membered, is $17. We shall take the Press's 
word it; the that in 
the lust twelve months recorded in the Unit 
ed States Statistical Abstract, we paid more 
stecl manufacturers than the 


to finish,” 


for and result is, 


in bounties to 
aggregate amount of wages received for all 
the labor which was employed, directly or 
We 
do not pretend to determine how much of 
this bounty was profit to the manufacturers, 


indirectly, in the making of steel rails, 


how much was tribute paid by them 
to mine-owners, how much was_ sheer 
waste, or how much was” used in 


the fact remains that the boun- 
ty received by the manufacturers on the pre- 
textof helping the workingmen was actually 
greater than the total amount the working- 


“« politics ” 


men received in wages, 

It must be plain from this single instance 
—as, indeed, it must be plain without it to 
any one who will look the matter straight in 
the that the expense of 
tective system many hundreds 
lions annually. The peculiarity of the case 
lies, however, not so much in the magnitude 


face- our pro 


of mil- 


is 


of the expense, nor even in its indefiniteness, 
as inthe fact that the advocates of protection 
have absolutely taken the ground that it 
does not concern us in the least how much it 
is a matter of degree : 


costs. Eve rything else 


nitional defences are good, grand public 
buildings are good, art galleries, libraries, 


colleges all these things are 
for none of them has it 
been claimed that their friends should be per 
mitted to draw upon the public purse to an 
absolutely unlimited extent. And even as 
regards protection, it was reserved for this 


last the Republican party to 


schools 


good, but 


eonvention of 
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place it alone among all the objects of human 
endeavor and human devotion by declaring 
that no consideration, either of economy or 
of morals, shall prevail to lighten by a 
feather’s weight the burden we carry for its 
sake, however heavy that burden may be 
come, 


MANUFACTURERS AND FARMERS. 
Tue supporters of tariff reform are under 
great obligations to Mr. James P. Foster, 
President of the Republican League of the 
United States, for his invaluable services in 
bringing out the real issue involved in the 
present Canvass, Which is the issue between 
the classes and the masses ; between the pro 
tected interests on the one side, and the body 
No 


clearly and 


of the American people on the other, 
body has ever put this quite se 
bluntly as Mr. Foster has done in his famous 
‘* contidential”’ circular. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Foster de 
clares it to that the manufac 
turers of the United States are 
ed by our tariff laws.” With all due respect 
to him, however, we say that this 
statement would not carry great weight if it 


be “a, tact 


most benetit- 
must 
stood only as the opinion of the President of 
the Republican League of the United States. 
What lends importance to the circular is the 
quotation of the well-considered opinion on 
this point of Senator Edmunds Sena 
tor Morrill of Vermont 
Mr. Foster’s authority ‘a Republican 
United States Senator from a 


or 
the description of 
as 


State which 


never had a Democratic representative in 
either house of Congress or a Democratic 
State officer,” rendering it) certain that 
either Mr. Edmunds or Mr. Morrill is the 
man. Both are Republicans of such promi- 


nence and such familiarity with the subject 
of which they treat that it would be hard to 
decide whose words would carry the more 
weight. 

Senator Edmunds or Senator Morrill used 
these ‘‘strong words and bitter, but true, 
quoted by Mr. Foster: “I 
contribute to a protective-tariff league, 
replied that ¢f th: 
ad States in their 


elee MOxynary institution, I would 


"as 
was solicited to 
and I 
manufacturers of the Unit- 
ty rere 


assoetated ¢ apace an 


ote te eve 
not propose 
the 


ye tt ng ] ractical 


Pah 


them a pension, but that TIT did 
myself to contribute MOHEY to 
of 
ly the sole benefit, or at least the most directly 
Again, 
he spoke of ‘‘the manufacturers” as ‘‘reaping 
the fruits of the tariff policy.” Still 


adrance tn- 


terests nen Who were 


, ” 
CaiPS, 


Important hene fits, of the tariff 


again, 


he referred to ‘the manufacturers of Penr- 
sylranta, who are more h igh ly pr tected than 
anybody else, and who make large fortunes 
ele ry year arhe r time 8 ise / Sj a S All of 
this was preliminary to the Senator’s decla 
ration that ‘Sf J had my way ubout it, | 
uld put the manwte wor Pr ) 
unde? the tire a vd Try « a fort 


and he added in conclusion ‘If the Mills 
Tariff Bill comes to the Senate, there will be 
some votes cast there which will open the 
of 


while gathering their millions, treated the Re- 


eyes some of these people who have, 


publican party as their humble servant.” 


In the face of such testimony 
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manufacturers, who get ‘‘practically the s said 
benefit’ of it, and who in consequer tion al 
‘ make large fortunes every year when times | people 
are prosperous,” and that the masses are | clarit 
taxed by this policy for thi ntage of a) this ar 
class. It is notorious that protected n s] ld 
facturers themselves admit the truth of all | poly wl 
this when they are ‘‘ talking not for publ Onond 
cation,” and it is equally notorious that the plete as 
hone of Republican suecess in the pend I ud Ss 
i is based upon the theory that tl ight 
re At tl 
it ctri 
employers, » ten 
the threat wWhiske 
weapons Uy most 
But ther hal! tor 
people who then 
thesecaleul: } 
1880 showe this 
facturing es possib] 
ime n 
tion had inereased | years 
de nearly one-third, 1 ‘ 
uring estabiisimments thay 
$ Win to the ter excheg 
ratte of s ih it Phe 
dustries in the hands of a few men, wh from t 
‘‘make large fortunes every year. yn the 


other hand, the 


in agriculture was 7,670.45 


more 





in all occupations were employed in 
ing, the percentage be 51 oper « 
Minnesota, 52. per cent. in) Indiat 
cent nh lowa ind OO pe > oN t I f 
These farmers, have nye 
deal of thir the past few months 
dent Cleveland made 1] messi ] 
cember s rt that tl ( itry 
could pr : x ind theu l ber 
thus read the whole of it t ms 
affected a reat many « then 
did the Republican mer 
County Ind W ) S ; j 
very cart \ the m I iM ( 
that my Repubiican friends are mak 
in ‘ado’ about, and I eanr fo! 
me tind anythin vrong a it it 


Republican farmer in Iroquois Cou 


who says 


Winter; it struck me favorably | 
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commendation for a candidate that he had 
been a poor, hard-working, ill-educated man 
in early life, was seen to have great weight 
twenty years later, when Abraham Lincoln 
was nominated, and, much was made of the 
fact that he had been a rail-splitter in his 
youth. When the Illinois Republican 
State Convention met in May, 1860, and 
presented Lincoln as a ‘‘ favorite son,” his 
old associate in the days of his poverty 
brought in ‘‘ two rails from a lot made by 
Abraham Lincoln and John Hanks, in the 
Sangamon bottom, in the year 1830,” and, 
the historian says, ‘‘ was met with wild and 
tumultuous cheers, prolonged through sev- 
eral minutes.” Thereafter through the cam- 
paign ‘‘ the rail-splitter” was one of the most 
familiar catch-words. 

But by 1880 it was evident that a change 
for the better had come over the public mind 
in respect to this matter. Garfield had been 
a tow-boy on a canal in his youth, and, ac- 
cording to the Harrison and Lincoln prece- 
dents, great stress should have been laid 
upon this fact, as somehow furnishing evi- 
dence that he was exceptionally qualified to 
occupy the White House. Some efforts 
were made to start what might be called a 
tow-boy boom, and, if we remember rightly, 
soon after the nomination a club was formed 
in Washington which carried a canal-boat 
transparency in a procession. But the 
thing fell very flat, and Garfield, who 
was quick to discern the drift of sentiment, 
immediately caused it to be understood that 
he was running for the Presidency on his re- 
cord as an adult Congressman, and not as a 
youthful mule-driver, Eight years have only 
served to strengthen the feeling which was 
seen to exist in 1880, and we confidently as 
sert that such a performance as the rail inci- 
dent of 1860 could not occur to-day without 
seriously, if not fatally, injuring the candi- 
dacy of the manin whose behalf it should be 
tried. 

The spectacular methods of campaigning 
which flowered in the campaign of 1840, still 
survive, but are evidently steadily losing 
strength. The great political meetings, 
which once gathered the people from forty 
miles around at the county seat, grow rarer 
every four years, and in some quarters are 
no longer held at all. The barbecue, with 
its unlimited supply of roast ox for the mul- 
titude, is now unknown in many States, and 
grows less frequent even in such a com- 
monwealth as Kentucky. The ridiculous 
torchlight procession has fewer and fewer 
attractions for reasoning creatures. It is no 
longer composed of men who eagerly em- 
brace the supposed opportunity to ‘do 
something for the cause” by marching and 
carrying torches, and catching pneumonia, 
but is either a perfunctory sort of thing, 
or else represents only mercenaries who 
“holler” for cash, and equally loud for 
either side. In exceptional cases, like the 
business men’s parades in this city four 
years ago, there is something of the old 
spirit, but probably the larger proportion of 
the participants in them on both sides in 
1884 would have confessed that they thought 
both sides might better have omitted 
that style of argument. Indeed, we 
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observe with much satisfaction that one 
party in Racine, Wis., has just made 
the excellent suggestion to the other that 
both of them give up the absurd business of 
torchlight processions, and substitute an in 
telligent discussion of the tariff. The log- 
cabin idea, which it is proposed to revive in 
some cases, will be regarded solely as a remi 
niscence. As for doggerel which some 
Republican organs tuave brought out, ‘it 
won't do,” to use one of Mr. Thurman’s fa- 
vorite expressions in the Senate. Respect 
for gray hairs may induce us to keep silence 
about the campaign poctry of 1840 when 
survivors of 1840 are within hearing, but the 
public is ready to shoot on the spot anybody 
who indulges the rhyming idiocy in 1888. 

All these are healthy signs. They be- 
token national progress. They show that 
we have outgrown some of the weaknesses of 
youth—for surely every candid person must 
consider it a weakness to behave as though a 
man were qualified for the Presidency de- 
cause he had lived in a log cabin, or split 
rails, or driven a canal-boat mule. We are 
getting beyond the point where it is vaunted 
as a recommendation for a candidate that he 
did not have a chance to get a good educa- 
tion. Even Indiana would hardly, we 
may hope, elect a man Governor in 1888, 
as in 1876, whose strongest claim to 
the office appeared to be his suit of blue 
jeans. Weare coming, too, to see that it is 
no less absurd for intelligent men in a civil- 
ized country to tramp around carrying 
torches o’ nights, than such men themselves 
would consider the spectacle if they saw 
a lot of savages in some heathen land 
going through the performance. No, we 
shall net have ‘‘ 1840 over again” this year, 
or any other year. The nomination of a 
Harrison for President in 1888 shows that 
the nation has made a long advance since 
another Harrison ran for the same office half- 
a-century ago. 


THE MISSIONS CENTENARY. 
Tue World’s Conference of Missionaries, re- 
cently held in London to mark the comple- 
tion of a hundred years of Protestant foreign 
missions, was a gathering well fitted to ap- 
peal to the imagination of Christendom. 
The great enlargement of missionary enter- 
prises during the century was strikingly re- 
vealed in the reports, which showed that in 
place of the single pioneer, William Carey, 
upwards of 6,000 missionaries are now | 
supported by Protestant churches, who 
are assisted by 30,000 native — help- 





ers, the whole work costing annually no 
less than $12,500,000. Aside, too, from the 
direct work of winning converts, the great 


results achieved by missionaries as explorers, 
scientists, linguists, teachers, and physicians | 
were duly set forth, not only in written ac- | 
counts, butin the living presence of men | 
who have gained distinction in these ways. | 
The public debates were ofa high order, and | 
altogether the Conference was really suc- | 
cessful in vindicating for the work of mis- | 
sions a place among the important move- 
ments of the past hundred years, and in pre- 
senting a strong appeal for future effort. 
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Yet this centennial meeting did not fail to 
leave the same impression as that made by 
most missionary gatherings and a large part 
of missionary literature—the impression, 
namely, that the whole of the case is not 
stated. This is vividly retlected in an article 
by Sir W. W. Hunter, published in the last 
Nineteenth Century. We speaks in the high- 
est terms of missions and missionaries. 
He gives testimony which is of the strong- 
est sort, from his residence of twenty-five 
years in India, as to the work of missionaries 
in the East. He believes, it is true, that no 
Englishman will ever become the religious 
awakener of India, saying, ‘‘ To the natives, 
the missionary seems to be a charitable 
Englishman who keeps an excellent cheap 
school, speaks the language well, preaches 
a European form of their old incarnations, 
and drives out his wife and little ones 
in a& pony-carriage”; such a character, of 
course, being far from the Oriental idea of 
a religious leader, It is on this ground that 
he pronounces the little companies of Cam 
bridge and Oxford High Church ascetics, in 
Delhiand Calcutta, to be the really most ef- 
fective missionaries known to him. 

What concerns him most, however, is the 
way missionary affairs are conducted and 
represented at ome. He says of such 
conferences as the one just held: ‘In 
their eagerness to intensify enthusiasm and 
to prove their case, they are liable to lapse 
into methods not calculated to carry con 
viction to minds which are simply de- 
sirous to get at the facts.” He instances the 
debate in the Conference on the moral influ 
ence of Islam, 2a question made unusually 
prominent by recent discussions. Delegates 
were present able to speak in 
all sides of this matter, but the time assign- 
ed the debate was very limited, speakers 
qualifiedly in favor of Mohammedanism 
were coldly received, and the debate was cut 


telligently on 


short by a demand, not to be resisted in 
Exeter Hall, that a season of prayer should 
take the place of discussion. 

On the point of one-sidedness, Sir William 
says: “The really noble work done by the 
missionaries abroad often suffers, in the 
opinion of serious and candid men, from the 
methods employed at home. It suffers also 
from a vague but general impression that 
only a part of the evidence appears.”” He 
instances the case of Prof. Legge of Oxford, 
for thirty-four years a missionary, and now 
Professor of Chinese in the University. 
Prof. Legge holds positive convictions to 


| the effect that not much is to be 


expected from Christian = missions — in 
the Orient, as long as missionaries carry 
their sectarian differences with them, and es 


pecially as long as they are known to come 


from nations where drunkenness and the 


| social evil prevail. ‘‘ When Prof. Legge was 
| asked to take part in the Conference, he ex- 


plained that he would have to clearly put for- 
ward his convictions—with the result that he 
did not take part in it at all.” 

This isa typical case, Undoubtedly the 
promoters of missions fail fully to trust the 
intelligence of those to whom their appeals 
are directed. The public, so far as it de- 
rives its knowledge from missionary addresses 
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and periodicals, gets only partial, and s 
misleading, information. The returned mis 
sionary soon finds that he is expected to 
speak only of the things which will ‘‘ en 
courage” the home churches. The parts 
of missionary correspondence which get 
into print are, as a rule, only the 


parts which the editor can 


as ‘‘cheering news.’ These practices have 
become the established custom with no co! 
scious purpose of misleading—usually, we 
have no doubt, without a passing thought 
that there is anything unfairin them. But 
after all, it is like feeding sugar-plums to the 
churches. We are far from arguing that mis 
sionary scandals should be made public 
With perfect propriety they may be hus 
ed up, as they are. But the policy of pre 


senting only one side of the matter is 


} 


certain to prove itself, in the end, a short 
sighted policy. Unfavorable reports that 
leak out, as they are coming more and mort 
to do, are far more disastrous than if there 
had been no attempt to withhold them. One 
frank and conscientious missionary 
Prof. Legge, is worth, in the long run, a 
dozen who tell but half the tale. It is absurd 
to suppose that intelligent supporters of 
missions need to be coddled with half 
truths. To a i 


fact, a full and fair statement of the situa 


thoughtful Christian, in 


tion, even if it revealed to him unsuspected 
and unpleasant facts, would really prove an 
argument for renewed zeal and generosity 
We hope vet to seea missionary pe riodical 
conducted on the pri i 
information to be had on all sides of all mis 


ciple of giving all the 
sionary questions. 


JOHN MITCHEL. 

DUBLIN, July 7, 1888 
From towards the close of the last century. 
dominant British statesmen have conceived 

and acted upon the theory that liberty in Ir 
land was incompatible with the stability of the 
British empire; and, until Mr. Glad ? 
cent overtures, large numbers of the Lrish pe 





ple desired the humiliation and downfall of the 
British empire. From time to time, devoted 
leading Irishmen have given vigorous expres 
sion to that reciprocal sentiment. They hav 
entered upon the wildest emprises, thrown 
culation to the winds, deluded themselves as t 
their resources, and blindly dashed against su 
perior force, to the destruction of their lives 
and those of their followers, but to their ow: 
immortal honor in the eyes of the masses 
their fellow-countrymen, who, 


living unde 


tolerable conditions, always take to their heart 


of hearts such exponents of popular wrongs 


and needs. Wolfe Tone, in the coolness, mas 
tery, and extent of his combinations, } 

rises above the class of mind I have indicates 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Rebert E: 
are enshrined in the nation’s affections as t 


brightest examples of such leaders in the times 


of the United Irishmen; and fifty years 
William Smith O’Brien and John Mite I 
us hope the bead-roll is complete; but tt 


unlikely if Lord Salisbury’s and Mr. Balfour's 


1 


policy be carried out much longer. 
‘The Life of John Mitchel’ has just 
ed, and has created deep interest in N 


circles, wherein some of his nearest 
still move. It isin two volumes, 


written on a Colorado ranch by William I 
lon, brother of John Dillon. 
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ing and consolidating the most execrable system 
of bondage that the modern world has seen. 
John Mitchel was an honorable man. Some of 
those who endorsed his plan of evading parole 
were among the most honorable men I have 
known. None the less will that plan be con- 
demned by most unbiassed readers. Intense 
desire for freedom, friendship, above all politi- 
cal friendship, led men to actions and approval 
of actions which cannot be condoned by those 
outside the circle of their influence. If John 
Mitchel’s ethics regarding parole were general- 
ly accepted, parole would have little weight or 
significance. 

Again, we cannot excuse his action regarding 
slavery and the slave trade. His love for the 
classics and classic models, his friendship with 
Carlyle and sympathy with most sides of his 
character except that turned to Ireland, may 
be pleaded. Gne cause may have been that 
at that period England was, in name at least, 
anti-slavery. Hatred of ‘‘ cant” is dwelt upon 
as a cause—the intolerable cant of the aboli- 
tionists and good people generally. But we 
think the cant was entirely on the other side, 
To his vehement and narrow nature no wrongs 
signified which did not come within the imime- 
diate circle of his sympathy, and all denuncia- 
tion of injustice that lay outside of it was con- 
temptible and cantiag. 

John itchel suffered for his principles in the 
United States as in Ireland. He lost two sons 
in the war, his means of living were destroyed, 
his family brokenup. The severity with which 
he was treated in Fortress Monroe appears un- 
justifiable. 

Let us turn from all this to his last days in 
his beloved Ireland in 1875, in sight of the 
familiar Mourne Mountains, with their ferny 
dells and clear, rushing brooks, to which he 
had turned with an aching longing during 
twenty-six years of exile. He died far away 
from wife and surviving children, but among 
near relatives, and, above all, with his ecom- 
rade, John Martin, and he was buried in Irish 
soil, The touching friendship between Mitchel 
and Martin, such different men, is fully re- 
corded in Mr. Dillon’s work. Companions in 
youth, they were together in imprisonment and 
exile, and continued the closest friends, al- 
though Martin dia not share his friend’s views 
of slavery, and Mitchel affected to despise the 
home-rule principles and constitutional me- 
thods of Martin’s later life. They died in the 
same house, and within a few days of each 
other. 

This ‘ Life of John Mitchel’ will, I believe, 
take and hold a place in Irish literature beside 
Wolfe Tone’s autobiography. DB; 


DAUDET'S “IMMORTAL.” 
Panis, July 12. 
ALPHONSE Davpet's ‘ L’Immortel’ appeared 
in numbers in an illustrated paper called the 
Tilustration. It is now before me in the shape 


of a volume, an 





on its cover “ quaran- 


time mille "--for we no longer say first, second, 
third edition, but first, seeond, third, ete., 
thousand: and our authors in renown are not 
satisfied if the sale does not go as high as 
100,000, just as ourdramatists are not contented 
if they have not their hundred representa- 
tions. 


‘T/immortel’ attracts much curiosity; it is 
a satire on the famous company of the * Im- 
mortals,” the French Academy, and everybody 
is trying to place the real names under the 
names of the persons who appear in the novel. 
The same thing was done when La Bruyére 
published his ‘ Characters,’ and I have several 
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copies which bear the names (written in the mar- 
gins) of the various persons who were supposed 


to have been the models of the great moralist. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Alphonse 
Daudet is a marvellous photographer, that his 
memory is very retentive, that his powers of 
description are extraordinary. He can bring 
life into any subject, he is never dull, His he- 
roes and heroines seem really to move before 
our eyes, they have life, and they carry us with 
them into the turmoil of their agitated exist- 
ence. In the case of this new book, I must, 
however, make immediately aremark: Daudet 
has deprived himself (and he has done so volun- 
tarily) of one of the greatest elements of suc- 
cessin an artistic work. Afraid of being libel- 
lous, he borrowed traits from various charac- 
ters and combined them in one. Every one of 
his Academical heroes is really a collection of 
several characters, and for this very reason 
they are wanting in unity, and therefore are 
not real creatures. Daudet himself said to a 
journalist who interviewed him, and asked 
if he was right in recognizing in Desminiéres 
M. Camille Doucet, the present perpetual sec- 
retary of the Academy: ‘‘ No, you can say 
that thereis only one man whom I have remem- 
bered completely in painting Védrine (the 
artist who despises all conventionalities, all 
the Academic coteries, who is thoroughly inde- 
pendent, and lives only for his art and for his 
family), and that is the sculptor, Zacharie 
Astruc.” (I must confess here, incidentally, 
that this Zacharie Astruc was unknown to 
me.) 

The conversation between Daudet and the 
journalist proceeds, and the journalist says: 
“You must confess that your Danjou resem- 
bles Pailleron in his turn of mind and even in bis 
person.” ‘ Evidently,” answers Daudet, ‘‘as 
I said to you, there are reflections more or less 
strong. But, in reality, you cannot give a pre- 
cise name, in an absolute manner, to a single 
one of my personages.” It is true that who- 
ever should amuse himself by taking all the 
personages of the story and making a list of 
them, and then writing opposite the names of 
the living models, would give an inexact ac- 
count of the reality; what ought to be done is 
to write against each name of the novel two, if 
not three, names of real persons. But is noi 
this a severe criticism of ‘ L’Immortel’? Can 
you make living people out of pieces? And is 
not a novel composed in this fashion a mere 
collection of anecdotes, thrown together with- 
out any order? The impression left on the 
mind is a sort of confusion; there is no unity 
in the design, and no logic in the development 
of the story. 

Strangely enough, the real hero, if there is 
one, of * L’Immortel, in which you might hay 
expected an Academician to be the central 
figure, is not an ‘‘ Immortal.” He is, to be 
sure, the son of one: a man who has the most 
utter contempt for all the vanities of the Aca- 
a young architect, called Paul 


demical worl 
Astier, who be 
all that money can give. Paul Astier is not a 





ieves in nothing but money, and 
badtype. Daudet calls him amusingly a“ strug 

le-for-lifer,” in one word; he intends under 
this name a new race of ferocious young men, 
for whom the Darwinian invention of the 
struggle for existence becomes a sort of a 
scientific exeuse for all sorts of infamies, 
great and small. Daudet says that their name 
has become legion, These precocious monsters 
have completely abolished all the old notions of 
duty; they consider that they have duties only 
towards themselves, and enter on life like 
young gladiators, believing that they have a 
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right to cut their way across our civilization as | 


they would across armed legions, 


Paul Astier is a rising architect; he can 
build a fine hétel for you, he began by building 
one for himself. He lives in great style and 
has got into debt; from time to time, he re- 
members that he has a father, Léonard Astier, 
an ‘‘ Immortal” who spends all his money in 
collecting historical autographs, and a mother 
who is willing to do anything for him. 
Madame Astier deprives herself of everything 
for her son; she has been very handsome, and 
still has traces of beauty, but she wears old 
gowns. All her ambitions, all her hopes, are 
centred in the wicked and egoistical Paul. 
She despises her husband, who married her 
merely because her father was an Academi- 
cian. Her beauty, her grace, were to him a 
stepping-stone; now she has become a stepping- 
stone for her son. 

The young and embarrassed ‘ struggle-for- 
lifer” wants to marry the rich Colette de 
Rosen, Readers of the ‘Rois en exil’ know 
Colette: she is the wicked young woman who 
married Herbert, the son of the devoted 
Rosen. Herbert was killed in an insurrection 
in Illyria, and Colette is the inconsolable 


s5 


widow, who parades her widowhood, She has 
a magnificent monument built at Pére-La- 
chaise for Herbert, for the hero whom she has 
lost. But she thinks of marrying again, and 
Madame Astier suggests to her the Prince 
WVAthis, an old beau, devoted for many years 
to the Duchess Padovani (one of the great 
Everias of the Academical world), The Prince 
is tired of the Duchess; he has accepted 
a post as Ambassador, and the world learns 
that he is going to marry Colette. Paul learns 
it from his mother, who was ignorant of his 
own designs on Colette; she did not know that 
the latter had once taken him to the mausoleum, 
on a fineevening, onthe hill overhanging Paris 

a scene not very dissimilar to the famous 
scene in the ‘ Matron of Ephesus.’ 

Paul Astier hears of the impending marriage 
of Colette with the Prince, and he goes to join 
his mother, who is at the Théatre-Frangais in 
the box of alady who is one of the stars of the 
Academical society. He takes his mother a 
moment aside, ‘* * Speak quick,’ he begins, ‘ Is 
[Samy is the familiar 
‘Yes, the Duchess has 
known it since yesterday; but she has come 


Samy going to marry ? 
name of the Prince]. 
here nevertheless. They are so proud, these 
Corsicans.’ ‘And the name of the woman, can 
you tell it now?’ ‘Colette. Of course you 
must have suspected it.’ ‘Not in the least. 
. What are you going to get for that 
Triumphantly she Whispered : ‘Two hundred 
thousand ‘Your intrigues cost me twen- 
ty millions—-twenty millions and the wo- 
man,’ and, wringing her wrists with rage, he 
threw in her face the word ‘ Gaffeuse!’” (Faire 
une gaffe is a siang term for making a mis- 
take.) 
Nice manners, nice people! Young Astier, 
who calls his mother ‘* gaffeuse” (a mother who 
has just taken autographs from her husband's 


collection and sold them secretly to pay one 
of her son’s bills), is not a man to submit at 
once to the decision of the wicked Colette. He 
will struggle first. He picks a quarrel with 
the Prinee of Athis, with the full 

tion to kill him if he can. The seene of the 


determina- 
duel is among the best in the book. The Prince 
ought to be killed. Paul is a good swordsman, 
and he feels that he owes it to himself to get 
rid of his enemy: but fate will not have it so— 
he is badly wounded himself. For a moment 
he gives up the struggle, and then remembers 
the Duchess Padovani, whom the Prince has 
left with great éclat, and frem his bed he sends 
her a card, telling her that he has fought the 
duel in order to avenge her, The Duchess, who 
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is thought to 
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peculiarly lugubrious music, I followed it to its 
source and came acre a funeral procession. 
Its head was formed by a dozen boys bearing 
long candles, Then came the coffin, carried 
by four men whose heads and bodies were 
buried under the cloth which covered the coffin, 
leaving only their legs visible, so that at the 
first moment [ actually mistook the group for 
ahuge animal. Priests followed, arrayed in 
black robes with red stripes, and the rear was 
brought up by the music, consisting of an oboe 
and two bassoons—a peculiarly melancholy 
combination—accompanying the solemn chant 
of the priests. The procession stopped in front 
of a house, and, with the bystanders, formed a 
group around the coffin, which was opened and 
the features of the corpse once more exposed 
to daylight. The crowd then dispersed, and 
the ecclesiastics returned to their haunts. 

Half an hour later I came across a differ- 
ent procession, but quite as characteristic of 
the city and the country. A cow, gavly deck 
ed with flowers, was slowly led along the 
street by a girl, the rear being brought up 
by a blind man blowing a flageolet and beat- 
ing a drum incessantly. A crowd of children 
followed, of course, and on inquiry I dis- 
covered that the cow was to be ratHed for, 
any one paying a trifle and taking his chances, 
In the course of ten days I saw several of 
these processions in Seville. The lottery is, 
next to bull-fights, the great passion of the 
Spaniards, 

The public lotteries are innumerable and on 
a large scale. If you sit in a café near a 
window, you will be annoyed every five mi- 
nutes by a man or woman offering lottery 
tickets. They sell them at cost price, but ex- 
pect a small gratuity. As Spaniards, at least 
the lower classes, rarely read a newspaper, the 
prizes are not printed in them, but are loudly 
proclaimed in the street by men who make a 
business of if, and who also expect a gratuity 
if they give you welcome news. But perhaps 
the most peculiar thing about Spanish lotteries 
is that the numbers immediately preceding or 
following the great prizes are also winning 
numbers. For instance, in one case where the 
highest prize was 200,000 frances, and five oth- 
ers were 40,000 each, the contiguous numbers 
above and below were worth 5,000 each, This 
is shrewd philosophy, for it is well known that 
the bitterest disappointment comes to those 
who get within one number of winning. 

The lottery tickets are not sold in cigar- 
stores, as in most other countries, but in spe- 
cial shops which are almost as numerous as 
wine houses. To atone for this, the cigar-stores 
have a monopoly of a kind which strikes every 
foreigner as by far the oddest thing in Spain: 
the sale of postage stamps. You cannot get a 
stamp at a Spanish post-oilice for love or 
money. You get it at the nearest cigar-store, 
where also you will find a letter-box, and no- 
where else except at the post-oftice. A strange 
story was told me by an English chaplain at 
Malaga. Casually strolling into a café one 
day, he noticed a number of letters stuck up on 
the wall, and to his supreme astonishment 
found that several of them were for him, On 
investigating the matter, he discovered that a 
postal clerk had entered into an arrangement 
with the cafetier to send him letters addressed 
to foreigners, the understanding being that the 
latter probably would pay him a fee for his 
trouble, or, at any rate, frequent the café! The 
chaplain referred the matter to the Consul, and 
the little game was stopped. Among the let 
ters in the café were several addressed to par- 
ties, known to the chaplain, who had left weeks 
before. The moral would seem to be, don’t 
address your letters poste restante, but send 
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them to the Consul or the banker named in 


your letter of credit. 

Registered letters appear to be safe, on the 
other hand, but the extraordinary precautions 
taken to make them safe appear like an accusa- 
tion of general dishonesty. If you receive a 
registered letter, you have to return the en- 
velope with the signature of yourreceipt. This 
issimple enough. The difficulty lies in know- 
ing how to send off a registered letter. I shall 
never forget my first experience in that line. 
When I handed in my letter it was returned, 
with the remark that it must be sealed, [I took 
it to a cigar-store and had a seal put on it, but 
again it was handed back. ‘* There must be 


Jive seals,” said the clerk. Not wishing to ex- 


pose my ignorance to the black-eyed beauty in 
the cigar-store, I went to a stationer’s and 
bought a bar of sealing-wax, but, having no 
stamp, used a coin instead, Once more the 
letter was returned: ‘‘The stamps on the seal- 
ing-wax must be all the same.” In despair ] 
took it back to the black-eyed girl and explain- 
ed my difficulties. She put on the five seals, 
and then at last the letter was accepted. The 
most absurd part of the story is, that al- 
though Seville swarms with foreigners in 
spring, there are no directions regarding this 
matter posted up anywhere. Indeed, not even 
the time (three or four hours a day} when the 
post-oftice is open, is announced at the window. 
Obviously, the Spaniards are not much in need 
of postal facilities, and for a very good reason, 
since not much more than 25 per cent. of the 
population can write and read. 

However, one can afford to put up with such 
little annoyances at Seville, which richly com- 
pensates them by its novel sights and inex- 
haustible art treasures, Seville is a city of his- 
toric contrasts. Having been successively a 
Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Gothic, Moorish, 
and Catholic city, it preserves traces and monu- 
ments of almost all these dynasties. At the 
suburb Italica, the birthplace of three Roman 
emperors,the ruins of an ancient amphitheatre, 
with the various subterranean divisions for the 
gladiators and the wild beasts, may still be 
seen, The city itself is Moorish in the arrange- 
ment of the streets and the houses, and the Al- 
eazar is the best preserved specimen of Moor- 
ish architecture in Spain. Adjoining it is the 
Christian Cathedral, In the streets the medix- 
val donkey grazes the modern horse-car. In 
the windowsof the book-stores the latest French 
novels, and photographs of pictures from the 
last Salon, are exposed side by side with the om- 
nipresent Murillos; and at the hotel sits an 
Englishman in a Moorish patio reading the last 
number of the London Times. These Moorish 
patios are, of all the sights in Seville, the most 
interesting. One finds imperfect specimens of 
them further north, at Cordova and even To 
ledo, and a few also at Malaga and Granada 
and elsewhere, but Seville is the place where 
the delightful Moorish courtyard is seen at its 
best. There are patios of all sizes and degrees 
of splendor, but always patios, in every house, 
and one hever tires of peeping into them on 
walking along the streets. This is easily done, 
for even if the iron gate which leads to the pa- 
tio is not open, one can look through the inter- 
stices left by its elegantly wrought and painted 
configurations. In the finest of these square 
courtyards the floor is of marble, and the walls 
inlaid with elegant mosaic. In the centre isa 
flower plot, or a fountain surrounded with 
flowers, or statuary. Marble columns on each 
side support the inside projection of the upper 
story, which is sometimes provided with win- 
dows. while the patio itself is open above to the 
sky at night, and covered in the daytime with 
an awning, so that it serves at all hours as a re- 
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frigerator for the house and its inhabitants. 
Here the Sevillans hold their morning and af- 
ternoon receptions, and here they breathe the 
fresh air, which accounts for the plump figures 
and the sparkling eyes of the women. On 
warm afternoons it is 8 to 10 degrees cooler in the 
patio and the adjoining rooms than in the up- 
per story of the house; a fact which tourists 
will do well to remember. I see no reason why 
these patios should not be universally intro- 
duced in warm climates, and I believe they will 
be as soon as some one sets the fashion. I met 
a California millionaire who vowed he was go 
ing to build a house in the Moorish style, and 
who was busy at the time getting the prices of 
some elegant tiles, which he pronounced very 
cheap. 

By far the most sumptuous patios are of 
course to be found in the Aleazar. J must con- 
fess that I was more impressed and thrilled by 
the marvels of this palace than subsequently by 
the Alhambra itvelf, for the simple reason that 
the Alcazar, having so long been used as a 
royal residence, is in a better state of preserva- 
tion. The charms of this palace are bewilder- 
ing, and can no more be described in words 
than the love-duo from ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” 
I always thought the comparison of architec- 
ture to ‘‘frozen music” (attributed sometimes 
to Goethe, sometimes to Mme. de Staél) rather 
far-fetched, until the moment I saw this 
Alcazar, Here, as in an opera, one can yield 
himself merely to the general impression of the 
situation, or else one can pursue the details at- 
tentively, and ever discover new beauties and 
unsuspected relationships. The variety of pat- 
terns on the walls and ceilings is incredible, and 
more than kaleidoscopic. There are geometric 
figures, stars, leaves, flowers, lions, birds, and 
creatures half fish, half plant, besides Arabic 
letters and proverbs, and all these as subtly in- 
terwoven and endlessly varied as the harmo 
nies in a modern orchestral score. And the 
instrumentation of all this—the coloring—is 
truly Wagnerian. No two rooms are alike, a 
different tint prevailing in each—red in one, 
blue, green, or gold in others, And most beau- 
tiful of all are the black squares, whose glazed 
surface is iridescent, reflecting all the colors of 
the rainbow. At the moment I felt as if I 
would rather be the creator or owner of this 
building than of all the Gothic cathedrals I had 
everseen, A delightful solitude reigns through- 
out the Aleazar. I saw no living being except 
an artist copying a ceiling. The wind was 
whistling dismally through the empty spaces, 
and I could not help thinking how these 
sounds, so romantic to a modern visitor, must 
have harassed and haunted Don Pedro the 
Cruel after he had caused his brother to be 
murdered in one of these apartments. 

The Sevillans are obviously proud of their 
Moorish patios and their belongings, for they 
still build their new houses in the same style. 
The leading hotel has two fine patios, with a 
fish-pond, flowers, and fountain, where one 
can always find a comfortable temperature. 
At night the perfume in this patio is so rich 
and overpowering that one almost hesitates to 
admit the air from it into one’s bedroom, But 
it must be done, for to open the window look- 
ing on the street is to bid good-bye to all 
chances of sleep, not only on account of the 
belated revellers who wend their way home 
noisily at intervals till four or five o’clock, but 
chiefly on account of the watchman, the sereno. 
This lugubrious individual, armed with a spear 
and a lantern, perambulates the streets all 
night long, endowed with a threefold function, 
his first duty being to preserve order, his 
second to open doors, his third to sing out the 
hour of the night. As in Berlin, so in Spanish 
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of lite force, and this in its turn out of 
the chemical and physical forces of nature. 
This appears sufficiently clear and empha- 
tic. But, in a subsequent paragraph, Prof, 
Le Conte is credited with maintaining that 
between the different planes of existence there 
is ‘‘a very distinct break.” The passage 
from one plane to another is said to be ‘* not a 
gradual passage by sliding scale, but at one 
bound.” An “irruption of the Universal Ener- 
gy intoa higher plane” is spoken of. May I 
ask what consistent scientific meaning the 
word development (or evolution) can have 
when it is no longer antithetical to ‘ distinct 
breaks,” ‘‘ bounds,” and ‘“‘irruptions ”/ The 
whole effort of the evolutionary theory is to do 
away with breaks and leaps. To the extent 
that one admits them, does not one prac 
tically go into the old camp? I ask simply 
in the interest of ciear thinking and honest ex- 
pression, 


** Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother men, nor yet the new; 
Ah! still awhile the old thought retain, 


And yet consider it again 
To one reader it looks as if Prof, Le Conte’s 
scheme were simply one more ‘‘repetition of 
the nauseating incongruities which have so 
often been put forward under the guise of a 
‘reconciliation of science and religion.’ ” 
W. M. S. 


CuicaGo, ILn., July 19, 1888 


THE WIRE-ROD INDUSTRY. 


To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your issue of June 28, p. 519, you 
published that the ad-valorem duty on the raw 
material of fence wire is about 70 per cent., 
when it is exactly 45 per cent. You published 
that there were less than six rod mills here, 
whereas there are 33 in all. You published 
that there were less in the aggregate than 100 
men employed. I am far within the mark 
when I say there are more than 1,500 men on 
rod-mill pay-roils, and more than 10,000 men, 
besides, making iron and steel for these rod 
mills, Last year the domestic rod mills made 
fully 180,000 gross tons (2,240 Ibs.) of rods. 
This year we know the ten ieading manufac- 
turers will make 275,000 gross tons. The 
money value of these 275,000 tons will, at 
least, be $11,193,000. A minute’s reflection will 
satisfy you that more than ten thousand men 
are needed to make eleven million dollars’ 
worth of rods, although not all directly rolling 
them. The cause of the large increase in 
American production is, that nearly all the 
foreign rods are made in Germany, and are 
marketed by a pool at about £5 12s, 0d., f.o.b. 
Antwerp, while they sell to their home con- 
sumers at from £5 17s. Gd., to 46 Os, Od. 

JOUN STEVENSON, JR., 
President New Castle Wire Nail Co, 


NEW CASTLE, PA,, July 11, 1888, 


[We have abridged our correspondent’s 
communication, deeming the censure with 
which he accompanied his correction quite 
uncalled for. We simply summarized a 
letter to the protectionist Tron Age which 
passed the scrutiny of the editor of that 
journal, and in which the writer pleaded for 
a lower duty on steel-wire rods as an aid to 
American industry engaged in the manu- 
facture of fence wire. We did not adopt his 
statistics, or base any conclusions upon 
them.—Ep. Nation. ] 
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Notes. 


A SERIES entitled ‘‘ Romantic Tales” is pro- 
jected by Brentano, embracing ‘the best 
works of the day,” and such as have never be- 
fore been translated. Balzac, Féval, and Sar- 
dou will furnish the material of the first vo- 
lume, 

‘ Almost,’ a novel by John S. Shriver of the 
Baltimore American, is in the press of Lom- 
bard, Druid & Co., Baltimore. 

The Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
University, under the lead of Prof. Paul Haupt 
and with foreign codperation, intends to pub- 
lish a complete edition of the works of Edward 
Hincks, “the greatest of all cuneiformists.” 
Dr. Cyrus Adler communicated this purpose to 
the American Oriental Society, with a tenta- 
tive list of Hincks’s writings, which is printed 
inthe May volume of the Society’s Proceed- 
ings. The earliest dates back to 1838; the latest 
to 1866, This undertaking will be an impor- 
tant preparation for the Seminary’s proposed 
Assyrian- English glossary. 

Two volumes of correspondence of the histo- 
rian Motley are announced to be published in 
London by John Murray. 

The Piays of Wycherley have been added to 
the ‘* Mermaid Series” (London: Vizetelly & Co., 
ISSS), under the editorial care of W. C. Ward. 
Macaulay’s fragment upon the dramatist, from 
the essay upon the ‘Comic Dramatists of the 
Restoration,’ is reprinted, with notes to correct 
its inaccuracies, and a few footnotes to the 
text appear at the bottom of the pages. Mr. 
Ward’s Introduction enters into a somewhat 
labored defence ot Wycherley’s literary im 
moralities, which had perhaps better be ac- 
cepted as a part of the inevitable of history, 
without too much remark. The edition is a 
very convenient one, unexpurgated, and sup- 
plies a want of the libraries, 

Routledge & Sons have published a transla 
tion of Alphonse Daudet’s *Trente ans de 
Paris,’ with the original illustrations, * Thirty 
Years of Paris’ gives a very fair impression 
of the fragmentary but interesting volume 
which this popular writer made up last winter 
from scattered articles, in which he had for 
merly related some of the experiences of his 
first hard years in Paris, when he was serving 
his apprenticeship to the trade of writing. 
These articles originally saw the light in vari- 
ous periodicals and newspapers, not only of 
Paris, but of places as foreign to the writer as 
St. Petersburg and New York. Most of them 
appeared eight or ten years ago, and none are 
new, which makes the title something of a mis- 
nomer, for when the latest of the articles were 
written it was but little more than twenty 


years from the day, in 1857, when Daudet, then 
a boy of seventeen, first went up to Paris, with 
a prospective volume of poems in bis pocket, to 
conquer a place, which he has since made so 
large, in the literary world of the capital. 

The eleventh volume of the Over/and Month- 
ly (Jan.—June, 1888) is before us. This Cali 
fornia magazine has always preserved a local 
flavor, and the recent resort to illustrations has 
intensified this quality. As memoranda at 
least, the ‘‘ process” cuts from puotographs 
will grow in value with time, There are many 
of them in this volume, Akin in interest are 
such facsimiles as accompany the article on 
** Pioneer Llustration in California,” and sun- 
dry antiquarian tail-pieces, 

It seems odd, with the first volume of the 
Legislative Record for the State of New York 
before us, to be told that the publication is 
absolutely new. The wisely drawn statute 
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ordering it prescribed that the stenographers 
should set down everything pertaining to the 
course of business, except the debates. We 
have here, therefore, the actual proceedings of 
the Senate and Assembly during the one-hun- 
dred-and-eleventh session, from day to day. 
At the end of the volume are lists of members, 
of committees, of laws passed, of Senators and 
Assemblymen, 1872-1888 (by district), and of 
**Assemblymen who have become prominent, 
1872-1888” (it is enough to have been promoted 
to the upper chamber to become ‘* promi- 
nent”). The General Index is scanty, and in- 
deed an index to such a document presents 
great difficulties. The publishers are James B. 
Lyon & Co., Albany. 

‘John Greenleaf, Minister; or, the Full Sta- 
ture of a Man,’ by Julian Warth, just pub- 
lished by the D. Lothrop Co. of Boston, in their 
‘“*Lothrop’s Summer Series,” is an old book 
with a new name. It was first published in 
1886 with the title, ‘The Full Stature of a 
Man.’ No notice of this change of name is 
given in the book. 

Mr. Waters’s ‘‘Genealogical Gleanings in 
England,” in the July number of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
fer, concern an Ames family of Massachusetts, 
of which an early member is commemorated in 
Sibley’s ‘ Harvard Graduates, and collaterally 
the posterity of Ezekiel Cheever, the famous 
master of the Boston Latin School ; the Fawk- 
ner family, and collaterally Hancocks and 
Buckleys; and Rogerses, in the John Harvard 
connection, Elizabeth Fawkner, whose will is 
given, bequeathed in 1720 the remainder of her 
books to ‘*some publie place or library either 
in New England or where else they [her execu- 
tors] shall think most proper.” 

We observe that Mr. S. S. Rider, in his 
Booh-Notes (Providence, R. 1.), thinks he bas 
identified the book referred to in the will of 
Dr. John Clarke, one of the early Rhode 
Island worthies, when he speaks of ‘* my Con 
cordance, and Lexicon to it belonging, written 
by myself, being the fruit of several years’ 
study.” The library of Harvard University 
possesses two copies of * Holy Oyle for the 
Lampes of the Sanctuaries; or, Scripture 
Phrases Alphabetically Disposed for the Use 
and Benefit of such as desire to speake 
the Language of Canaan, more especially 
the sonnes of the prophets who would at- 
tain elegancie and sublimity of expressions, 
by John Clarke, Master of Arts” (London, 
1630). The author says of it that ‘ I never 
hitherto sawe or heard of any of this na- 
ture in any language now extant”; i. ¢, a 
concordance, commentary, and well-spring of 
Seriptural phraseology. The work implies a 
classical training which the Rhode Islander is 
not known to have had. 

In the July number of the Lincolnshire 
Notes and Queries (Horncastle, Eng.), inquiry 
is made concerning Roger Williams in a rather 
slighting way. ‘ This erratic person may, 
possibly, in some respects, have little claim to 
remembrance "—-the invention of “Ssoul li 
berty ” notwithstanding. The writer, “A. C.,” 


intimates that an aut 


hentie life of Williams is 
likely to be forthcoming, and asks what evi- 
dence there is of him in Lincolushire, where no- 
toriously he spent some portion of the years 
1625-1651, at Sempringham, though, so far as 
known, not as vicar or curate. 

Prof. A. S. Packard contributes an interest- 
ing historical sketch on ‘* The Geographical 
Evolutionof Labrador” to the June Bulletin of 
the American Geographical Society. The or- 
dinary knowledge of this land, he says, is as 
vague and indefinite as in the times of Cabot.” 
Its shores are very imperfectly charted, its po- 
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volume possesses an equal interest. Pithy say- 
ings abound, and in especial the attainment of 
peace permits Franklin freely to give to war 


| 


the bad character it deserves. He reiterates | 


his opinion in the proverbial form, ‘There | 


never was a good war or a bad peace.” ‘ All 
wars,” he says ayain, “are follies, very expen 
sive, and very mischievous ones, When will 
mankind be convinced of this, and agree to set 
tle their differences by arbitration? Were they 
to do it even by the cast of a die, it would be 
better than by fighting and destroying each 
other.” He greatly preferred the peaceable 
turkey asthe emblem of the United States to 
the bald e: 
ter,” lazy, piratical, and cowardly. Medallists 


le—a bird of bad moral charac 





then, he observed made the eagle more like a 
turkey; in our day, the type has been likened 
to the turkey-buzzard. In line with the fere- 
going are Franklin’s remarks on practical 
goodness. ‘‘If we may estimate the goodness 
of a man by his disp sition to do good, and his 
constant endeavors and success in doing it, I 
ean hardly conceive,” he said, speaking of the 
late Dr. Fothergil!, ‘“‘that a better man has 
ever existed.” And of Thomas Hollis: ‘It is 
prodigious the quantity of good that may be 
done by one man, if he will make a business of 
if.” Expressing his indebtedness to Cotton 
Mather’s ‘ Essays to do (rood,’ he said it had 
caused him always to ‘‘ set a greater value on 
the character of a doer of good than on any 
other kind of reputation.” 


In the paper correcting the amusing foreign 
misconceptions of American conditions, he 
speaks of the cold shoulder given by the State 
governments to clamor for bounties and protec- 
tive duties, *‘ on this principle, thatif the country 
isripe for the manufacture, it may be carried on 
by private persons to advantage; and if not, it 
is a folly to think of forcing nature.” 


‘The manufacture of silk, they [the govern- 
ments] say, is natural in France, as that of 
eloth in England, because each country pro 
duces in plenty the first material: but if Eng- 
land will have a manufacture of silk as well as 
that of cloth, and France of cloth as well as 
that of silk, these unnatural operations must be 
supported by mutual prohibitions, or high 
duties on the importation of each other's goods; 
by which means the workmen are enabled to 
tax the home consumer by greater prices, while 
the higher wages they receive make them 
neither happier nor richer, since they only 
drink more and work less.” 








On another oeeasion } 


truly: 


1e says, both tersely and 


“In general, | would only observe that com- 
merce, consisting in a mutual exchange of the 
necessaries and ecouveniences of life, the more 
‘ree and unrestrained it is, the more it flou 
rishes, and the happier are all the nations con- 
cerned init. Most of the restraints put upon 
it in different countries seem to have been the 
projects of particulars for their private in- 
terest, under pretence of public good.” 


. 


\t the Marietta Centennial last week relics 
made a notable figure. But none of those inthe 
relic-hall had any connection with the North 
west running backward further than the year 
L788, when Marietta, first-born of Obio towns, 
was founded, Henee, a Wisconsin relic ex- 
hibited by Prof. J. D. Butler, in his speech as 
Commissioner representing that State, excited 
special interest. That relic had to do with 
Wisconsin more than a century before the fore- 
fathers of Ohio landed at Mari: 


} 


‘tta. It was the 
most hallowed article used in the 


mass of the 
Catholic Church—the ease in which the host is 
raised for popular veneration—called in French 
soleil, as a circlet like the solar orb, and in 
English monstrance, as demonstrating the sae 
ramental wafer, or, for a like reason, osfenso 
ry. The specimen exhibited by Prof, Butler 


bears beneath its base, in letters rudely cut but 
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perfectly legible, the following legend: ‘+ ce 
soleil a este donne par Mr Nicolas Perrot ala 
mission de St. Francois Xavier en la Baye des 
Prants + 1686.” A literal translation of this 
old French is: ‘‘ This soleil has been given by 
Monsieur Nicolas Perrot to the Mission of St. 
Francis Xavier at the Bay of the Puans (Green 
Bay] in the year 1686." Nicholas Perrot came 
to Green Bay in 1685, as Governor of the 
French Northwest. As fur-trader and Indian 
Agent, Perrot had been acquainted with the 
Green Bay Mission from the outset. He had 
seen there, as Marquette did, two thousand prose- 
lytes in 1673. But the monstrance he saw there 
was rude, being beaten out of native copper by 
the goldsmith of the Mission. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should have brought to the 
mission church where he had been wont to wor 
ship a more artistic article for 1ts most sacred_ 
rite. 

—Perrot’s ostensory is all of silver repoussé 
work, surmounted by a cross, and _ fifteen 
inches high. From the circular shrine of the 
host twenty-four points, half rayonnant, half 
flamboyant, shoot out. On the whole, this 
survival is as elegant as it is sacred. But as a 
unique historic memorial of the early North- 
west its interest is pre¢minent. After years of 
research in this line Prof. Butler has discovered 
nothing in the Northwest, or indeed in the 
Southwest, which approaches the antiquity of 
it—no dated remain which attests such an an- 
tiquity as the monstrance figures. In fact, 
such a discovery seelns impossible in view of 
historic records. The Troquois, masters of all 
the region so ith of the Lakes and east of Lake 
Michigan, effectually repelled the French from 
their domains. Accordingly, there were no 
civilized pioneers of the seventeenth century 
established in GChio, or Indiana, or the lower 
peninsula of Michigan. The first French in 
Iilinois came thither through Wisconsin. The 
mission in Ontario, east of Lake Huron, was 
destroyed in 1649 by the Iroquois. The fugi- 
tive converts found no secure asylum tili thes 
arrived at Green Bay, west of Take Michigan, 
Shepherds follow the sheep, and so the first 
Wiseonsin missions came into existence. One 
result was, that we have good maps of Lakes 
Superior and Michigan made before the lower 
lakes were explored. The fathers built block 
houses and chapels, not without spectacular 
display; they introduced garden products, fowls, 
sheep, swine; they brought in blacksmiths and 
other artisans. In view of these historic de- 
tails, Prof. Butler held that Wisconsin, though 
admitted into the Union long after all other 
States of the old Northwest, was in truth the 
oldest of them all, being able to show an or 
ganized, civilized, and Christianized communi- 
ty earlier than any of them. 


Among our younger meteorologists, no one 
is more worthy of the reputation he is making 
than Prof. Winslow Upton of Brown Univer- 
sity. As Seeretary of the New England Mete- 
orological Society, he has been conducting an 
investigation of the great storm of the 11th- 
I4th March last, aided by a grant from the 
Trustees of the Elizabeth Thompson Scicnce 
Fund. While the storm possessed an excep- 
tional interest for the general public, it is found 
to have not less forthe meteorologist also. Its 
peculiar characteristics were (1) the rapidity 
with which its energy was developed, (2) the 
excessive precipitation, chiefly in the form of 
snow, and (5) the fact that its maximuim in- 
tensity was limited to a relatively small area, 
This lay in the south of New England, where, 
fortunately, there were abundant observers. 
Prof. Upton’s discussion is based upon more than 


MM) reports, about oneshalf of which were fur 
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nished by the regular observers of the So- 
ciety, thirteen being Observers of the United 
States Signal Service, while about one-tenth 
came from vessels off the coasts, through Com- 
mander Bartlett, the Hydrographer of the 
Navy. On the morning of the 10th of March 
an elliptical depression extended from Arkan 
sas northerly, and during the day the double 
cyclone moved easterly, the southern centre 
advancing in the course of twenty-four hours 
from a point near St. Louis to Georgia. The 
two centres were now well defined as separate 
cyclones, the northern one lying over Ontario, 
and the precipitation being light snow or rain. 
During the 11th the northern cyclone passed 
beyond the region of the reports, and was fol- 
lowed by a cold wave, with temperatures 10° to 
30° lower than that of the cyclone itself, and 
which advanced over the Lake Region towards 
New England. Meantime, the northeasterly 
advance of the southern cyclone was attended 
with heavy rains, and rapidly increased in in- 
tensity. Rain and snow began to fall in New 
England, winds of increasing violence prevailed 
on the coast, and on the night of the 12th the 
storm centre was near Nantucket. Here it 
ceased its northeasterly course, and advanced 
slowly towards the west, over Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, and losing its intensity, until 
the morning of the 14th, when the cyclone was 
no longer well defined. This storm thus at- 
fords an example of a well-developed cyclone 
changing its course and ceasing to exist over 
southern New England. 


—Prof. Upton’s charts, reproduced inthe Ame 
rican Meteorological Journal, fully illustrate 
all the observational data. Maximum wind 
velocities were recorded at coast stations on the 
12th-15th, reaching as high as seventy-two 
miles, and resulting in great damage, as the 
wind’s direction lay towards the shore. The 
precipitation, every where excessive, was almost 
wholly snow to the west of the meridian of New 
London, and piled in immense drifts, making 
even its approximate measurement impossible, 
In central Connecticut and a large part of 
eastern New York, the average fall of snow 
appears to have exceeded forty inches, while in 
the western half of Massachusetts and nearly 
the wnole of Connecticut, the average depth of 
unmelted snow was above thirty inches. In 
the southeast of Massachusetts the fall was 
almost wholly rain. Snowdrifts actually mea- 
sured showed astonishing depths—trom fifteen 
to forty feet in Dutchess County, New York, 
and thirty-eight feet near New Haven. Middle- 
town, in the same State, reported the maximum 
precipitation of 5.78 inches. In the history of 
the progress of the temperatures during this 
storm Prof, Upton finds anexplanation of seve- 
ral of its remarkable features. Asa cold wave 
advances, anti-cyclonic conditions are usual; but 
the fall in temperature on this occasion was 
attended with strong southerly wind, due to 
eyclonic circulation. The arrival of the cold 
area from the west probably caused the deflec 
tion of the cyclone from its original track, a 
relatively rare occurrence. In this case the 
deflection exceeded 90°, and the cyclone was 
drawn directly towards the cold area. Thus 
the cyclone and the cold wave met in mortal 
combat, and fought a tragic duel, in which both 
combatants came to an untimely end, 


— Besides an essay on Hegel, an article on the 
light-armed soldiery of the Romans, and the 
customary book reviews, the fifth number of 
Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift contains two 
very interesting contributions to German his- 
tory. The tirst is entitled ‘The Regensburg 
Diet and the War of Devolution.” The author, 
Fr. Meinecke, by a careful examination of the 
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despatches of the ambassadors and of other | t financial \ y the H ! \v 
contemporary sources, shows how it Ink let from Fr k W ‘ I lav dow1 


about that the Holy Roman Empire t c no pres : ‘ \ 

part in a war prosecuted by Louis XIV. with | this n st sity of sing tra . : 
the avowed object of wresting one of its mem taxes du t s, whe! 

bers from that empire. The Spanish Net st eto bear t ; ted. H 

lands, under the rule of the King of Spain, wa 1 ild 
included within the Burgundian « of the neeption of f a prinee. H 
Empire. Under the plea that it was a persor 


estate of the Spanish Hapsburgs, ind het 
was governed by the local * droit de dévolu- | consecrated to the t of t t , 


tion,” whereby, on the dissolution of a mat : ae : 
riage by death, the survivor enjoyed the us factors Ey 
fruct only of the property, the ownership vest 

7 ing in the children, Louis NIV. claimed t t , Dl 
Spanish Netherlands as the heritage of his wif t nue the stat 
on the death of her father in 1667. He expect nd } 


ed to keep the Empire neutral while if was be fortur ! . \ 
ing thus despoiled, by insisting on a strict ad otl vise ‘ iv via f 


herence to the letter of the Treaty of West fina ick I 
phalia, in which the Empire promised to aid | gether unint ibvt t rt 
neither belligerent in any future war between | nay, Gourna ind Adam S 





1 
a France and Spain. He relied on the friendship 
i of the French party in the Empire, and on the The J } 
j skill of his ambassador, Gravel, in fanning the | tevoted t sine 
i jealousies of their opponents, who were led by Centul \t 


Liineburg and Brandenburg. Austria wa r, Dr. A. Supar it I tis a 

habitually sluggish, and the Emperor was fur- | @4U! ma t the Mt : 
ther hampered by the Catholic party in Vien shied Se t A HIS Was | \s ul 

na, who already began to look up to Louis a 

their champion. The author of this article w Parts Ml - 

folds a pitiful picture of the intestine bicker- | +! 
ings of the princes, the formality of the pro- | OUU OF thet rs oF ( saturday | 
ceedings of the Diet, and the illegitimate in- | Loudon, mainly by the efforts of Su 
fluence wielded by France, which together | Banks. An Amer n, John Led 

kept Germany quiet during the war. Cardinal | ed itely st 

von Thun, the Imperial Commissioner, suc- | fom east west, W 
ceeded in passing through the Council of | COUFS* the Niger, but 
Princes a resolution to the effect that the Bur soon alter reaching ¢ 
gundian circle was an integral part of th 
pire, and that both belligerents should be rv 
quested to lay down their arms, a resolution | @CUVICY, Pubishing sev 

which distinctly foreshadowed war in cas mors, unt Wy S , it was 
Louis should fail to comply; but the French | i the Royal Geozray > 
ambassador, by skilfully applying the three | ‘een Four A the pre' 5 
instruments mentioned above, prevented this | begins with a rapid 

resolution from being acted upon in the | done in Aft up to Tess, and 

lege of Electors and the Council of Cities. | ©Xt 
Louis XIV. was foiled, as is well known, by | tatt . oe 
the Triple Alliance; but the imbecility of Ger the well-kt 


> . } 
many and the selfishness of her rulers ar 
conceivable to one who has not read this 
ed and well-written article. 
Wi < SI 
—The content of ‘‘ Two Political Testaments |} parts \ 1 is t ‘ 


and the Commencement of an 





Historical Work Niger, tl x tior . vast 

by Frederick the Great,” is sutliciently ind nal ol t of \ ‘ <s ’ 
cated by the title. The testaments were writ r. Supa 
ten in 1782 and 1754 respectively, the historica 

essay in 1784—all in French, of course—and 
now published for the first time. The tirst 
last are political; the second treats of finan tor—M 

In 1782 Frederick feared that the od und 

standing between Joseph II and Cat rina Tl ( 

boded the destruction of Prussia 

version of Germany into an absolut 

after his death. The result of his sear f f “ 

allies was the conclusion that the German y ip. : SSS 

princes were dominated by Austrian int! 

France was embarrassed by her enormous t stricts t L t 
and England was worn out by the A 

war; the only hope lay in a triple alliance | tant ts 

tween Prussia, England, and Turkey. Ties supposed the N 
gloomy views are set down in the first d ‘ t S i ‘ i 
ment. By 174 the clouds had blown ov shed sud \ ft t i that I 

ing chiefly to Joseph’s propensity to take t \ n A . \ f fe, it is tru ( 
second step before the first. By farther s 1 


interesting paper is the ** Reflections 





Financial Administration of Prussia.” s t t This, at ist, is t 
a: revenues of Prussia amounted t h 
a ($24,446,250), one-third of whiel Vas s st of > i 
i and was laid away as a war fund, a x tf \ la y in nity they have t 
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Emerson’s Buddha. ‘This is not explicitly 
stated, certainly —the critic has unrivalled 


facility in being always clear, but never ex- 
plicit. His indirectness of expression is a 
miracle of apparent straightforwardness; but 
as soon as one seeks to find out just what ismeant, 
he finds that Mr. James’s birds are all in the 
bush. He describes their colors, he almost 
seems to stroke their wings with his velvet 
compliment, but when one stops to look, the 
bird is out of hand. ‘his evasiveness of the 
court is naturally annoying, but its crafty 
felicity almost atones to the reader who is a 
lover of literary fence. Criticism is our parti- 
cular illusion about the author—that is the 
motto of the author; necessarily such a view of 
his business impairs the critic’s value. 

That we do net overstate this matter, which 
is at the root of Mr. James’s ineffectiveness, this 
passage at the end of the essay upon Guy de 
Maupassant will show: 

** Let us then leave this magnificent art of the 
novelist toitself and its perfect freedom, in the 
faith that one example is as goud as another, and 
that our fiction will always be decent enough if 
it be sufficiently general. Let us not be alarmed 
at this prodigy (though prodigies are alarm- 
ing) of M. de Maupassant, who is at once so 
licentious and so impeccable, but gird ourselves 
up with the conviction that another point of 
view will yield another perfection.” 


If ‘one example is as good as another,” if 
everything has a perfection when looked at 
from some point of view, is not the trade of 
critic a vain thing’ The complete justifica- 
tion for our opinion that criticism is illusory, 
however, in Mr. James’s view, is in his practice 
of it in general; this is no more than his aec- 
count of the play of his personal tastes. 

Tolerance, we are told, is a result of culture, 
and this is indubitable; and out of this tole- 
rance arises, it would seem, the faith which 
Mr. James invokes, that in all cases “ another 
point of view will yield another perfection.” 
This leads directly, if it be allowed, to moral 
indifferentism in literature. This is where it 
does lead Mr. James in the essay, much the 
most important in the volume, upon Guy de 
Maupassant. The ‘‘ freedom” which he pro- 
claims for “this magnificent art,” is liberty for 
the imagination in the case of the most con- 
spicuous of the elegant writers of modern li- 
centious tales. Mr. James does not disguise the 
character of his critical protégé. He owns up. 


He does not blink, He only puts in this word 
of defence, warning the crude Anglo-Saxon 
that “ another point of view will yield another 
perfection”’—as elsewhere, so in these Milesian 
anecdotes. We do not press the subject, except 
to say that the length to which a high-trained 
literary enjoyment of style has tempted Mr. 
James to go in advocacy of the Parisian story- 
teller, | 


double nature of his criticism. 


has brought home to us distinctly the 
He has really, 
to adopt his own phraseology, two points of 
view. He is always cosmopolitan, but in read- 
ing this volume, with strongly marked divi- 
sion of English and French subjects, one fore- 
sees that he looks up and down—down to Eng- 
land and up to France, In treating of Daudet 
and Guy de’ Maupassant, there is not merely 
‘personal fondness” to be observed in his 


Wimmer: there 


is a warmth, a hospitality, a 


willingness to be pieased, a disposition to give } 


censure to the winds, which contrasts with bis 
temper towards the English. Only in the case 
of his tribute of compliment to Stevenson is 
there anything like the same delightfulness of 
appreciation, breathing ‘ the sweet south” in 
every word. 

This mood of cordiality reaches its highest 
temperature in the recollections he gives us of 
Turgeneff, a truly exyuisite essay, frankly per- 
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sonal, full of detail and color, the art of the 
novelist blending with the devotion of friend- 
ship, and all as fresh and natural as fireside 
talk, Inthis he takes us to the private meeting- 
place of the young French authors, ‘‘ the grand- 
sons of Balzac,” and there we see near at hand 
the attraction that France has forhim. There is 
the room where * it would have been late in the 
day to propose among them any discussion of 
the relation of art to morality, any question as 
to the degree in which a novel might or might 
not concern itself with the teaching of a les- 
son. They had settled these preliminaries long 
ago.” There it was that ‘‘ the subscriber, as a 
type of human imbecility, received a wonder- 
ful dressing, and the Philistine in general was 
roughly handled,” on the occasion of * L’As- 
sommoir’ being discontinued in the journal 
through which it had been running. Towards 
the Paris of * 
great friendliness, and the reader easily under- 


Mr. James has a 


ces messieur's ” 


stands why that is, and does not 


f 
a 


propriety. 

On the other hand, turning westward, what 
does Mr. James see? For the most part he 
He exhibits here the 


Instead of ex 


sees the imperfections 
obverse of his Parisian mind. 
pansiveness there is reserve; instead of regret- 
ting the absence of “adorable” trom the Eng- 
lish vocabulary, he seems to indulge in a hu- 
mor but half betrayed ; instead of ‘‘a new 
perfection,” the point of view yields to him an 
old perfection in a state of collapse. To pass 
by the essay upon George Eliot, with its ex 
pression of wonder that ‘' this quiet, anxious, 
sedentary, serious, invalidical English lady, 
without animal spirits, without adventures or 
sensations, should have made us believe that 
nothing in the world was alien to her,” and 
the other essay upon Trollope, with its praise 
of him for his perception of ‘‘ the value of the 
usual,” we come to the essay upon Emerson, 
one of the most brilliant in handling that the 
volume contains. It is full of interesting re- 
marks, admirable innuendo, and has a kind of 
masterliness which we do not find elsewhere 
At the 
same time it is constantly provoking a smile. 
We know what Mr. James has said frankly 
and pitilessly about the civilization of Concord 
and Salem, the intellectual poverty, the fanatic 
mediocrity, the parochialism of it all; and it is 
nothing new that he finds first and foremost 
that Emerson was ‘ pale,” and proceeds to regret 
that the Concord group was not 
amusing as he is sure it would be, and at last 
declares that Miss Marvy Emerson—‘‘ Aunt Ma- 
ry "—‘‘ grim, intellectual virgin and daughter 
of a hundred ministers, with her local tra- 
ditions, and her combined love of empire 
and speculation, would have been an inspira 
tion for a novelist.” What kind of a novel 
Mr. James would make of these worthies of 
the forties, with Salem for an episode, fortu- 
nately is only matter for guessing; but what is 
noticeable in all this is his temper towards the 
community, which is one of pitying amuse- 
ment, dashed with high respect for high person- 


except in the paper upon Turgeneff. 


sketched, 


ages. It is not meant that this essay upon 
Emerson, and the other English essays, are not 
entirely kind and appreciative, overflowing 
with felicitous phrases of regard and praise; 


they are as flucnt iu Compiiment and as sincere, 





no doubt, as are the French essays; but their | 


mood is the precise opposite oi that in the lat- 
ter—the critic condesecends; he looks down, 
and not up. Specifically, he accepts France, 
tolerating it even to the noiut of moral indif- 
ferentism; he is merciless to New England pa- 
rochialism in Emerson’s day. Whether he is 
right in either or in both of these attitudes, 
need not now be considered. 
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Enough has been adduced to illustrate what 
was said at the start, that Mr. James's criti 
cism has a purely personal basis, and is to be 
explained by the special culture he possesses 
and the cosmopolitan experience in which it 
has been developed. The grace of the essays 
and all their charm, in which qualities they 
excel, are due to this personal element finding 
expression through a highly trained literary 
style. It is true that they seem to us inconclu- 
sive judgments in general, and that in detail, 
when the reviewing of innumerable characters 
and plots and situations comes in, there is 
much confusion for one not so familiar with 
the heterogeneous population of fiction as is 
the author. It is not seldom that the text 
reads like the catalogue of a picture gallery 
with explanatory notes; and this mode of re- 
viewing, Where many volumes are dealt with, 
is dull, though to the novelist such close and 
minute observation of the persons put on the 
scene by his fellow-craftsmen basa professional 
interest. In Mr, James’s work it is relieved by 
many suggestive remarks, and occasionally by 
surprising statements, such as that five-sixths 
of ‘ Kidnapped’ ‘* deserves to stand by ‘ Henry 
Esmond’ as a fiction autoblography in archaic 
form,” and that it is ‘a gallant companion to 
Thackeray’s tour de force.” 
criticism are fortunately rare, and of course 
this one is to be attributed to that element of 
personal feeling which is the characteristic of 
It is impossible to regard what 
Mr. James writes of Stevenson as quite serious. 
That paper is no more than a memento of 
friendship. It is, nevertheless, an excellent 
example of Mr. James’s method in building 
compliments into the semblance of the old tem- 
ple of fame. There is, altogether, a great deal 
of information in the volume with respect to 
novels and novel-making, and the literary 


Such instances of 


the volume. 


flavor of the style has already been spoken of; 
it is, first and last, a striking example of the 
work of modern culture in one of its forms; 
and if it should seem to some that moral con- 
cessions are made to the Gallic spirit which 
will not commend Paris above Concord, even 
little Concord—that, doubtless, is something 
for which the author is entirely prepared. 


PRESTWICH’S GEOLOGY. 
Geology, Chemical, Physical, and Stratigra- 
phical. By Joseph Prestwich, M.A., F. R.S., 
F.G.S., Correspondent of the Institute of 
France, Professor of Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan. 


2 vols. 


Ir has come to be the fashion of geologists to 
crown their active life with a work of a synop- 
tical sort on the matter of their science. For 
some years his fellow-workers in the geological 
field have been awaiting with much interest a 
work of this nature from the pen of Professor 
Prestwich. A recognized master in several de- 
partments of the science, a teacher of the sub- 
ject in the chair formerly occupied by John 
Phillips, one of the distinguished founders of 
this branch of learning, they felt sure that they 
should have much to learn from his greatest 
work. The first volume of this contribution 
was published in the early part of last year; 
the second and more important part bas lately 
come from the press, 

The present condition of geological science 
gives a value to these synoptic works which 
cannot belong to any other branch of learning. 
This science consists, indeed, in a large mea- 
sure of undetermined matters, as to which in- 
dividual opinion based on broad experience has 


a value, Its younger yotaries, therefore, are 
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always glad to know what the older and 1 
experienced men believe concerning uns 


In undertaking 


problems rea Vi i Vo! 
on geology, the essayist has either of t 
thods open to him, one of which he must follow 


if he would keep his treatise within 1 il 
bounds. He may limit himself to the present 


tion of all the important obse it s whicl 


seem to him well verified, neglect 





task the matters of theoretical interpretati 
of phenomena; or he may undertake to present 
the theoretical side of geology 
ward as illustration such body of fact as may 
seem necessary to afford a basis of the discus 
sion. The former of these methods is 
adopted first by Dana and afterwards by (er 
kie, and many others who have followed in the 
footsteps of our American Nestor in ge ry 
The second is that pursued by Lyell it 
‘ Principles of Geology, and in a measure by 
De la Beche in his admirable works 

In the main, Prestwich follows the method 
of presentation adopted by Dana, the first v 
lume being devoted to setting forth the n 


essential facts of physical at 


logy. In twenty-four well-constructed cha 
ters, the author gives an excellent presentation 
of this division of the subject. The criticisms 
to be brought against the 
matters are in the main those which can b 

rected against all works of the same nature 
The second and third chapters are, as it seems 
to us, unhappily devoted to setting forth, in 
great (though for the purpose insuflivient) de 
tail, the usual synoptic statements concer 


the minerals which are most common in rocks 


/ 


With much ingenuity and by an abund: 
of tables, t} 


information into a small spac 


e author has packed a good deal of 


like a satisfactory mineralogy cannot 
pressed into thirty pages. It would have be 


far better to remit this subject t 





or to leave it to a better place in treatises 
pure mineralogy. 
tion is necessary for the larger discussi 
which are hereafter to occupy the reader, and 
the sight of a great array of tables brist 
with formidable chemical symbols is not likely 
to prove a pleasant introduction 
of geology 

The chapter on the decomposition of rocks is 
on the whole, an excellent summary of wl s 
known on this subject Unfortunately, how 
ever, it does not lead the writer to t 
ation of soils. Now, the soil coating of t) 


neglected by geologists, is 


earth, though mucl 


in several ways the key to its most 





functions. In it mainly is accomplished the 





work of solution which feeds the seas: f1 


springs all the nutrition which supports t} 
land life; from it also comes that carbonat 
of the waters which is the source of so man\ 


influences that meteoric water exercises ut 


the rocks of the land. In this t: se a i 
ters concerning soil are dismissed w 
chance mention. The word does not even fi 
a place in the index 

In general, the effect of water as a ge 


agent appears to be insuti tly 
essay on rivers is. on the wl 


ing much matter which has n \ Is 


found a place in works of this natut | 
derground movements of w 

imperfectly set fortl Caverns al ns 

not with reference to wat t t 
respect to the fossils they 

whole matter of subterranean ¢ s * 

ly dismissed with a few t 

This omission is the more str ng for t rea 


son that, In the tentl hapter, ft 
good essay on underground ut 


to springs 
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o clear of serious defects either in matter of 
fact or in the form of presentation. The few 
vrammatical and rhetorical errors are not eon- 
spicuous; the proof-reading has on the whole 
been excellent; the defects of fact are so incon- 
siderable that they may be readily remedied in 
a second edition, 

The book abounds in admirable illustrations. 
No synoptic work of this description has ever 
been so well cared for in this respect. The 
presswork is very well done, as is all which 
comes from the Clarendon Press. The in- 
dexes, though hardly as complete as could be 
desired, are on the whole satisfactory. 


SKETCHES OF INDIAN LIFE, 


Gujardt and the Gujarcdtis: Pictures of Men 
and Women taken from Life. By Behramiji M. 
Malabari 


“ee 
Press, 


Bombay: Education  Society’s 


Travels and Voyages in Bengal. By Sambhu 


(. Mookerjee. Calcutta. 1SS7, 


Has the world ever witnessed a more daring 
political experiment than the diffusion, broad- 
cast, of English education among the various 
races and creeds of British India? We think 
not; and the development of this experiment 
is as full of interest to the philosophical ob- 
server Of human nature as to the politician. 
Western ideals of life and conduct do not sim- 
ply differ from those of Hindu or Moslem; 
they are their exact antipodes. It is not 
possible for either Brahminism or Islam to 
assimilate, so to speak, the new knowledge, 
retaining still its life and identity. The two 
are as incapable of combination as oil and 
water: and this, which might be inferred from 
the considerations of the respective ideals sole- 
ly, is confirmed by the results of English edu- 
cation so far. The more intelligent and active- 
minded among the native population have ap- 


plied themselves with a species of passion to 


, the litera- 
ture, the thoughts of their far-off conquerors 


the acquisition of the languag 





The Moslems held out against this attraction 
longer than did the Hindus, but their rigid 
conservatism has at last been sapped, and 
the desire for an English education is rapidly 
extending among them. But all over the con- 
tinent the spread of religious scepticism ad- 
vances } art passu with the spread ot English 
education 

The mental condition of the English-speaking 
natives is singular, and, we are inclined to 
think, without precedent. They constitute a 
Class without ideals. Faith inthe old sanctions 
has been obliterated, without faith in any 
others being substituted for them. A few of 
them endeavor ina weak way to manufacture 
new beliefs by affecting to make believe in such 
phrases as ** the idea of nationality,” *‘ the uni- 
fication of India,” and the like; but, as Carlyle 
woul have said, they use these phrases from 
the teeth outwards. They have found them 
ready-made in Western books; they are not 
he expression of any deep or genuine convic 
ion of their own. In truth, the national ideal 
is itself the child of the religious ideal. It iseom 
mon to the countries of Christendom, because 


} 1 


they have been nurtured and brouch¢ up upon 


the old Jewish faith that a nation is a living or- 
sanic unity created for some special purpose 
by the Deity himself, 
as soon as we pass beyond the boundaries of 
Christianity: and] y no conceivable process of 
reasoning can such an ideal be engrafted upon 
the theocracy of either Hindus or Mohamme- 


ns In the case of the Hindu it is his ‘* caste” 


which determines his relations to the rest of 








But the ideal disappears | 
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humanity; with the follower of the Prophet it 
is his creed; and the idea of national unity, as 
something deeper than either ‘‘ caste ” or creed, 
could not enter into, could not be understood 
by, Hindu or Moslem, so long as he retained his 
faith intact. 

The English-speaking natives are, therefore, 
almost as much an exotic in the land of their 
birth as the British themselves—that is to say, 
they represent a class which could not survive 
the downfall of the Power which has called 
them into existence. It is well known that the 
Anglo-Indian officials regard with unconcealed 
dislike these Frankensteins of their own creat- 
ing, nor is this greatly to be wondered at, The 
services are incalculable which an educated 
native might render to his country and the 
Government if he zealously set to work to be 
come acquainted with the one and to act as the 
interpreter to the other of its genuine wants 
and wishes, But as far as matters have yet gone, 
the educated natives have done next tono work 
ofthiskind, Their great ambition is tosetup a 
newspaper, from the columns of which to keep 
up a ceaseless fire of criticism against the Gov 
ernment and its officials. The attitude which 
they like to adupt towards the western world, 
its beliefs, its manners, and modes of action, is 
one of affable patronage and easy condescen- 
sion. If judged by a low material standard, 
they will allow that western civilization is 
more successful than Brahminical, but if by 
the graces of the mind and heart, then there 
can be no question that India bears off the 
palm. In short, the English-speaking native is 
a cause of exasperation to his British manufac- 
turer, because he is so intolerably well content 
ed with hirnself. 

He has as yet done absolutely nothing to jus- 
tify this self-esteem. On the strength, merely, 
of his knowledge of English, he assumes that Le 
is on a par, in all respects, with the race which 
built up the Indian Empire by sheer courage, 
endurance, and governing capacity—nay, he 
not unfrequently looks down upon it from a 
superior altitude. He talks as if he were capa 
ble of sustaining, on his sole, unassisted shoul- 
ders, the entire burden of government. There 
is, however, a great deal more of assumption 
than genuine conviction in this parade of superi- 
ority; and it must honestly be confessed that the 
easy, idiomatic command which the natives of 
India acquire over the intricacies of the Eng 
lish language is a really considerable achieve- 
ment. The two books under review are re- 
markable instances of this, and remarkable, 
also, in reference to the foregoing observations, 
as showing the complete detachment of both 
writers from the beliefs still held in reverence 
Thus 
the author of ‘Gujarat and the Gujaratis’- 
himself a Parsi—does not scruple to draw the 
following sarcastic picture of ‘* the orthodox 


among their less educated countrymen. 


Parsi at prayer” 


‘The minute he is out of bed the orthodox 
Parsishakes himself free from all idle reveries, 
the remnants of the night’s dreaming: and un- 
folding the triple cord round his waist, turns 
his face to where the sun has just risen, and, 
giving the sacred badge three vigorous flay 
he cries out in choice Persian, * Defeat, defeat to 
Satan! so that the author of evil may not 
venture, later on, to molest the pious man on 
his path of duty. Shortly after he takes his 
bath, and then commences his regular praver 
business. He has his prayer-book in Zend text 
and Gujarati character, out of which he re- 
cites an appropriate prayer or two, either be- 
fore the kitchen fire, before the blazing censer 
in the drawing-room, before the sacred fire in 
the neighboring temple, and even in one 
of the central tire temples—this according to 
his circumstances or the degree of devotion he 
possesses, At other times he prays before the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the well, the river, the 
sea, the plant, the tree, the mountain. 
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Very often there is a long piece of quiet read- 
ing and meditation, which the pious Zoroastri- 
an drawls out line by line with well-executed 
ejaculation and the approved nasal twang, 
but without the vaguest notion of what he is 
doing. This is a sorry exhibition, and to the 
younger generation it is becoming a farce.” 


The author of ‘ Travels in Bengal’ is a high- 
caste Brahmin, and the following is his sportive 
account of the manner in which he evaded a 
religious difficulty : 


‘In going to Dacca I wished to avoid, if 
possible, the crowd and bustle of the daily de- 
spatch from Goalundo, Iset my heart upon the 
good Princess Alice, Capt. Atkinson, in which 
large steamer 1 had many a time voyaged. 
learned that she left Goalundo on Friday morn- 
ings. I must, therefore, start by the Thursday 
evening train to catch her. But Thursday was 
out of the question for the good Hindu. The 
old Rishis had set their faces against it, and the 
dutiful son of Bharadwaj could not think of it, 
on pain of the combined hostility of all the 
heavenly powers. Not even to win a kingdom 

so the law runs—should anybody venture out 
ma Thursday evening. But as modern law- 
yers can laugh at the most elaborate pre- 
cautions of the legislators of the day, so 
there are ways, thoroughly orthodox, of cheat- 
ing the Rishis and gods. The preceding day 
was a most auspicious one, and I took ad- 
vantage of it to make my ceremonial exit, 
making the stars believe [ left on Wednesday. 
The affair was simple enough, though not 
without its inconveniences. Within the speci- 
fied hour of that Wednesday—for the whole day 
was not blessed—L abandoned one apartment of 
my residence (not before passing through the 
prescribed forms), not to enter it again till my 
return from the contemplated journey, and was 
supposed to be on my travels. The start de 
facto—the material start—took place the next 
day.” 


This is amusing enough. The mischief is 


; 


that the educated natives, speaking generally, 
are as sedulous to perform these inane ceremo 
nies asif they had not detected their inanity 

are as 





lant to preserve their caste as if 
their religious orthodoxy had never felt the 
chilling breath of European thought. And 
thus their superior education literally be- 
comes their greatest misfortune. It converts 
them into aspecies of hybrid, belonging neither 
tothe West nor the East, or (as a well-known 
Hindustani proverb has it) they resemble the 
washerman’s dog. which belongs neither to the 
house nor the washing-phice. 


if the British were to be expelled from India, 


They would, 


doubtless be extinguished in a few years. 

The speculation which baffles conjecture is 
the part they are destined to play in the his 
tory of the country, supposing the British 


Government to continue. Every year the 


ranks of these sham Hindus, sham Parsis, 
sham Mohammedans, are increased by several 
thousand new recruits. The manufacture of 
these people is bevond all question the most 
productive industry carried on in the empire, 
but it cannot in our judgment be regarded as 


either healthy or promising. 





Meanwhile, in the two books under review, 





we have the English-speaking native exhibited 
tous at his best. They are both written in ad 
English, and with a vein of humor 


running through them which makes them no 


mirable 


less entertaining than as pictures of native life 
and society they are instructive. ‘ Gujarat 


and the Gujariitis® gives, indeed, the best de- 





lineation of a British Indian province of the 
| present time with which we are acquainted. 
The ‘Travels in Bengal’ are the record of 
sundry journeys along the vast river-ways of 
eastern Bengal. The author has an eve to ob- 
serve the changing face of Nature, and a ready 
pen to transfer the impression to paper; but, 
as with *Gujarat and the Gujardatis,’ that 
which gives his book its special value is the 


racy descriptions of native life and character. 
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upon the same subjects in their ordinary sleep, 
in order to compare results with hypnotic phe- 
nomena, This might be a crucial case, and 
yet we have not been able to ascertain whether 
it has ever been tried, or even thought of. 

The relation of the subject to the question of 
responsibility is interesting, because patients 
may be induced by post-hypnotic suggestion to 
commit various acts of crime, which they im- 
mediately forget. The fact will extend the 
leniency of legal penalties, if its significance 
proves to be more general than at present sup- 
posed. All the experiments relating to this as- 
pect of the question, however, are not alto- 
gether complete or satisfactory. A more care- 
ful analysis and more crucial experiments are 
required. 


A Guide to the Conduct of Meetings: being 
Models of Parliamentary Practice for Young 
and Old. By George T. Fisk. Harper & 
Bros, 1888, 16mo, pp. 189. 


THE ‘American Manual of Parliamentary Law,’ 
published by the same author in 1879, did not 
seem to be a very valuable contribution to the 
subject. It went over the same grounds as 
Cushing’s standar1 ‘ Manual,’ and sought no- 
velty in arrangement by various intricate 
devices. must find its 
welcome in a class of readers concerning whom 
we can form no ideas. 


The present ‘ Guide’ 


The plan is a series of 
dialogues showing the method of organizing a 
club, and the decision of the ordinary parlia- 


Hour Series. 


A WINTER PICNIC 


The story of a four months’ outing in Nassau, 
told in the letters, journals, and talk of four 
picnickers. By J. and E. E. Dickinson and 8. 
E. Dowd, isino, Leisure Hour Series, $1.00, 


Leisure 


Extract from one of the **Talks’ in the book: 

* Think, too, how new a field it is. As faras 

I can learn, there are only two books on the subject, 
- and they have given us the masculine side 

the fis hing, boating, smoking, and drinking (of cocoa 
nut water) Why cannot we give the feminine 
side—the house keeping, the costumes, the flowers, the 
hundred dainty bits th: it a man would never think of 
touching upon ?’’ 


And they have done it delightfully. 


Recently Published in the Leisure Hour Series: 


The Lasses of Leverhouse. 
By the author of * The First Violin,’ Cloth, $1; 
paper, 30 cents. 


In Hot Haste. 


By M. bE. Hullah. Cloth, $1; paper, 30 cents. 
RICHARD WAGNER'S POEM. 
The King of the Nibelung. 


Explained and in part translated by George T. 
Dippold, Ph.D. I2mo, $1.50 a. 
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mentary questions. It isso rudimentary that 
only children could need it, and they could not 
understand it. It appears to be entirely unne- 
cessary, and merely the crotchet of an enthusi 
ast on a rather unimportant subject. 


My Wonder Story. By Anne Kendrick Bene- 
dict. Boston: D. Lothrop Co, [1888.] 172 pp. 
sq. 8vo. Ills. 

A PRIMER of anatomy and physiology in simple 
language for the use of children under judi- 
cious guidance would be a useful and welcome 
addition to educational literature. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it should be the work of 
some one who understands these subjects, and 
not cribbed by a hack writer from a medical 
dictionary. The author should have common 
sense enough to avoid silly paraphrases of 
ordinary technical terms, such as ‘‘ bone man” 
for ‘‘ skeleton,” and the like. He should also 
secure illustrations directly adapted to the 
text, with nothing supertluous and nothing 
obscure. 

The present book is a model of everything 
which should be avoided in such a case. It is 
apparently intended to utilize some old anato- 
mical cuts. The author attempts to combine, 
in the framework of a story, some elementary 
facts of human anatomy and physiology with 
sundry pious ejaculations and reflections. The 
story is flat and mechanical, the piety is goody- 
goody and perfunctory. It does not seem pos- 
sible that the total combination can be of use 
to anybody. 


NOW ON SALE. 
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RUS ! 
THE LAND OF THE NIHILIST. 
By W. E. Curtis. 200 Illustrations. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 50 cents, 

This is not only a well-written description of 
the scenery and manners of the people of Russia, 
but also a faithful guide-pookto the “*Land of the 
Nihilist."’. The book is written by an American 
journalist, who specially travelled over Russia to 
gather the data and take sketches from nature 
forthis book. It is unquestionably the only re- 
liable work on Russia. 
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